




Stress-free 

registration: 
IT’s ‘broken 
pipe’ dream 


IT makes its latest 
attempt to alleviate 
problems with online 
class registration 


By Kelly Joan Murphy 
Staff Writer 


With memories of being 
kicked off KnightVision, for- 
gotten passwords and the infa- 
mous “broken pipe” message, 
online class registration has 
been problematic for students in 
_past years. To amend the situa- 
tion, St. Michael’s Information 
Technology department has 
divided each class into two ran- 
domly selected groups to regis- 
ter for classes separately, but on 
consecutive days starting Nov 
8. 

The change was made to 
control the volume of students 
signing on to KnightVision, 


See REGISTRATION, Page 2 
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After rallying against 
the Yanks and Cards, 
Red Sox rally in Boston 


The Red Sox three ace pitchers Curt 
Schilling (with son Gehrig), Derek 
Lowe (center) and Pedro Martinez 
receive a heroes’ welcome at 
Boston’s “rolling rally” parade 
Saturday, Oct. 30. The parade cele- 
brated the Red Sox 2004 World 
Series championship, their first in 
86 years. Red Sox players, man- 
agers and supporters traveled from 
Fenway Park, down Boylston Street 
and into the Charles River via 
Boston’s amphibious Duck Tour 
boats. Despite constant rain show- 
ers, an estimated 3.2 million people 
turned out for the parade. 


Photo by Sean Cooley 
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Education and economy top concerns 


Political poll shows issues of most importance for St. Michael’s students 


By Erin Britt 
News Editor 


In a recent St. Michael’s 
campus political survey, educa- 
tion and the economy were 
among the highest concerns for 
students. According to the poll 
conducted by The Defender and 
the echo, St. Michael’s College 
online magazine, almost 25 per- 
cent of students said education 
was the most important issue for 
them. The economy was a close 
second, with 22.8 percent. More 
than 65 percent of polled students 
said they were worried about the 
economy’s impact on getting a 
job after graduation. 

“Tf the economy is as bad as 
it was a couple years ago,” 
Sophomore Sheila Regan said, 
“we won’t be getting jobs.” - 

Political science professor 
Jeff Ayres said students are con- 
scious of economic problems 
because it’s what affects them. 
“It’s a tough job market,” he said. 
“Students at St. Michael’s are 
reasonably well aware of that.” 


: Issues most 
important 
to students 


Education 24.8% 
22.4% 
20.0% 
17.0% 
10.9% 

2.4% 

1.8% 


0.6% 


Economy 
Foreign policy 
Civil liberties 
Other 

Health care 
Undecided 

No response 





Education, like the economy, 
affects students because it is rele- 
vant to students’ lives. 

“T think that education obvi- 
ously appeals (to students),” said 
junior Brendan McGonigle. 

Senior Anna Taupier said 
education doesn’t get enough 
attention. “I think it’s highly 
underestimated,” Taupier said. 
“The value for teachers and what 


they do for our society is under- 
estimated, and they don’t get 
enough pay or recognition.” 

Regan agreed. Economy 
was among her top concerns, but 
she said education should not be 
overlooked. 

She attributes education to a 
successful future. “Education is 
important for everyone,” she 
said. “It’s why we go to college, 
to get a job.” 

While economy and educa- 
tion are of the highest importance 
at St. Michael’s, only 2.4 percent 
of students thought health care 
was among the most important 
issues. 

“It’s a big problem for stu- 
dents,” Ayres said. Students 
haven’t been concerned about it 
at this point, but he said it will be 
a “wake-up call.” 

Health care, unlike educa- 
tion and economy, is not a direct 
concern for most students. 

“T am willing to bet that the 
reason health care is at the bot- 
tom is because it’s not an issue 
for anyone attending college,” 


McGonigle said. Students’ par- 
ents are the ones who provide 
their health care, he said. 

“It’s a concern but it’s not 
something I have to deal with,” 
Taupier said. “We just don’t think 
about it.” She identifies health 
care as an important issue for the 
elderly, having to buy more med- 
icine and dealing with other 
problems they might have. 

Regan also thought health 
care was a big concern, but said 
she didn’t know much about it. 

“T think the health care 
industry is more focused on 
money than health care,” she 
said. Regan said she realizes that 
if not addressed, the problem will 
keep getting worse. 

Among other concerns for 
students at St. Michael’s College, 
foreign policy and civil liberties 
were most important to 20 per- 
cent and 17 percent of students, 
respectively, while 1.8 percent of 
students were undecided. 
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Friday, Oct. 22 
1:49 a.m. Larceny/theft at 200s Townhouses 
9:00 a.m. Larceny/theft at Ryan Hall 
2:35 p.m. Medical assistance at St. Edmund’s Hall 
11:47 p.m. Drug violation at Joyce Hall 
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7:26 p.m. Odor violation at Purtill Hall 
11:05 p.m. Vandalism at Cashman Hall 


Sunday, Oct. 24 


12:22 a.m. Alcohol violation at Alumni Hall 


12:36 a.m. Vandalism at 300s Townhouses 
2:05 p.m. Suspicious persons at Senior Hall 


Saturday, Oct. 23 
12:39 a.m. Vandalism at Purtill Hall 
12:54 a.m. Alcohol violation at Joyce Hall 
11:55 a.m. Noise complaint at Hodson Hall 
2:42 a.m. Alcohol violation at Joyce Hall 
3:19 a.m. Alcohol violation at 300s Townhouses 
8:41 a.m. Power outage at Alliot Hall 





Monday, Oct. 25 


8:36 a.m. Vandalism at 300s Townhouses 


Tuesday, Oct. 26 


12:17 a.m. Fire alarm at Founders Hall 
9:25 a.m. Towed vehicle at Lyons Hall 





St. Michael’s College Security Log 


Excerpts from the Oct. 22-28 security reports. Courtesy of the St. Michael’s College Office of Security. 


Wednesday, Oct. 27 
2:46 a.m. Unlawful entry at Hamel Hall 
3:51 a.m. Fire alarm at Hamel Hall 
12:59 p.m. Fire alarm at Alliot Hall 
10:19 p.m. Odor Violation on Main Campus 
11:49 p.m. Nuisance complaint in the Quad 


Thursday, Oct. 28 
2:58 a.m. Suspicious persons at 200s Townhouses 
3:05 a.m, Larceny/theft at 300s Townhouses 
12:57 p.m. Suspicious persons at Canterbury Hall — 
7:14 p.m. Odor violation at Lyons Hall 
10:31 p.m. Odor violation at Founders Hall 
















REGISTRATION: Student body split to select classes 


66 
Registration will never 
be as easy as buying a 
book from Amazon. 
It’s just a more compli- 
cated process. 


Continued from Page 1 

said John Sheehey, registrar. He 
hopes to solve the major prob- 
lems students have experienced 
in the past, such as the error and 
broken pipe messages. 

“Broken pipe messages often 
come up from hitting the enter 
key too many times before the 
Web server has a chance to 
respond,” said Erin Slattery, 
assistant director for Enterprise 
Applications. “The Web server 
gets so overwhelmed by the load. 
Since the change of the Web serv- 
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er, we have seen a significant 
reduction of broken pipe mes- 
sages.” 

“It’s very _ frustrating,” 
Sheehey said. “Students might 
have other classes they should be 
attending, but spend all their time 
working on getting ones for next 
year.” 

IT workers have tested the 
new system, but have said that 
because it has never been used 
before, “it won’t work perfectly, 
but it won’t be worse than what 
we had before,” Sheehey said. 

Part of the improvement of 
the registration process is due to 
changes made by IT. 

“Last January we imple- 
mented a new Web server and we 
just recently implemented a new 
database server which should 
make things. much _ faster,” 
Slattery said. . 

Cutting class registration in 
half, it will limit the number of 
people trying to access 
KnightVision in one day. 
Although the Registrar’s Office 
and IT have not determined 
which students will be in which 
group, Sheehey said they plan to 
use a computer program to ran- 
domly split each grade in half. 

Students will remain in their 
assigned group until graduation. 
Each semester the groups will be 
rotated as to which goes first. 

“It shouldn’t matter which 
day you are assigned because 
high demand classes will have 
the same number of seats avail- 
able for each class on each day, 
that way no one is at a particular 
disadvantage,” Sheehey said. 


— John Sheehey, 
registrar 


“High demand classes that we 
believe the number of students 
who want to take them exceeds 
the number of seats available, 
examples would be finite math, 
drawing 1 and introduction to 
sociology.” 

If students fail to register for 
all of their desired classes on 
their assigned day, class registra- 
tion will be open to all students 
Nov. 29. 

Sophomore Jess Davis said 
she is supportive of the new 
method, if it’s going to make 
things easier. ' 

“T can’t think of a better way 
to do it,” she said 

Students tend to agree the 
process has been improving, 
according to senior Zach Vickery. 
“(Online registration’s) gotten 
better every year and if you know 
how to work the system, you can 
get all your classes,” Vickery 
said. 

One of the issues facing stu- 
dents is their own high expecta- 
tions. “Registration will never be 
as easy as buying a book from 
Amazon. It’s just a more compli- 


cated process,” Sheehey said. 
The registrar works with a 

steering committee consisting of 

representatives from Academic 


Affairs and IT, which comes up - 


with these ideas and programs. 
Last spring the committee sent 
out a survey on student satisfac- 
tion with the online registration 
process. A majority of the 
responses concerned being 
kicked off or not getting classes 
students needed or wanted. 

“Tt provided us with a great 
deal of information, which is 
very useful to us,” Sheehey said. 
“We will do surveys like this 
again, we always welcome stu- 
dent feed back.” 9 

Drawing on past experience 
with class registration, sopho- 
more Sally Yazwinski said she 
feels the process “is going to be 
frustrating no matter what. (But) 
I guess if it’s fair I would rather 
wait a day ... I think you get a 
second chance which is always 
helpful.” 

Slattery said there will be 
more information will be sent out 
as registration gets closer, but 
until then “it is the student’s 
responsibility to meet with their 
adviser and make sure they’re all 
set.” 

“T get notified when people 
log onto KnightVision and check 
and change their password. I am 
seeing a lot of activity now which 


.. is good,” she said. “Students need 


to make sure they know their 
class year which is done by cred- 
its and their major because some 
classes are restricted to majors.” 








Registration — 
information — 


Seniors groupA 








Juniors group A 
Now 

Juniors group B 

Now id 





Sophomores group A 
Nov. 15 one 
Sophomores group B 


Tips from 
the registrar 

* Know your username : 
and password 





* Meet with your advise 


* Know your class ye 

which is determined | 

credits, not time spe 
St. Michael’s, 


Private, public and community college tuition rising 


By Cynthia Martens 
Badger Herald 
(University of Wisconsin) 


Nationwide, college tuition 
is on the rise, climbing nearly 11 
percent this year at four-year 
public institutions, according to 
an annual survey by the College 
Board. 

The current increase is the 
nation’s second largest tuition 
jump in 10 years and the first 
time the average tuition at post- 
secondary institutions has sur- 
passed $20,000 for a private col- 
lege, $5,000 for a public univer- 
sity and $2,000 for a community 
college, the New York Times 
reported. 

Many 
Wisconsin students, saddled with 


yavmnearly. 40-.percent tuition .*- 


KO 


University of 


increase over the past two years, 
expressed concern at the tuition 
hikes. 

“IT don’t know how we could 
lower tuition, but I think it’s hor- 


rible to raise it so high. I’m from 


a little town in Wisconsin and 
most kids there don’t even con- 
sider going to college,” said UW 
junior Virginia Feind. “Not even 
half the kids I graduated with 
went to college because they 
couldn’t afford it. That’s really 
sad. I knew a lot of very smart 
people who couldn't go to col- 
lege.” 

UW professor of higher edu- 
cation Clifton Conrad said he is 
not surprised by the nationwide 
increase. While many considered 
higher education a public good in 
the past, today people view 


attending college .as'a private dux--"-"ir the: ldst decade, students-ean - 
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ury, reserved only for those who 
can afford it, he said. 

“IT do expect tuitions to rise 
with significant consequences for 
our student body,” Conrad said, 
adding that while an economic 
turn-around might help, 
increased tuition could have a 
negative impact on UW’s goal of 
attracting a more diverse, student 
body. 

“The consequences are that 
we'll lose more diversity, partly 
in terms of socio-economic sta- 
tus,” he said. “I think to the 
extent we soften the blow for 
people of color by increasing 
scholarship money, we may hold 
our own, but it’s getting tough.” 

According to the Wall Street 
Journal, while student loans have 
grown in volume by 137 percent 


borrow less than $4,000 a year 
under the government’s program 
before they must turn to unsubsi- 
dized private loans. 

In addition, some students 
may be unaware they are eligible 
for financial aid. 

A recent study by the 
American Council on Education 
found half the 8 million under- 
graduates enrolled in 1999-2000 
at colleges and universities par- 
ticipating in federal student aid 
programs did not apply for feder- 
al aid. The ACE study concluded 
850,000 students nationwide who 
would likely have been eligible 
for a Pell Grant did not apply. 

“We need to view higher 
education as a public good, not 
private,” Conrad said. 

—U-Wire 
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RED SOX CHAMPIONSHIP PARADE 











Crazy 


An estimated 3.2 million Red Sox fans 
storm Boston for a World Series 
championship-caliber ‘rolling rally’ 





Red Sox fans come in all shapes, sizes and paint jobs as fans march onto Longfellow Bridge. 





Photos by Sean Cooley 
Climbing lampposts, hanging from window sills and sitting atop shoulders, fans try to secure the best seat on the streets to get a glimpse of their favorite players. 





Red Sox principal owner John Henry waves to the World Series Most Valuable Player Manny Ramirez 
crowd as President and Chief Executive Officer Larry . . updates parade-goers an Yankees shortstop Derek... > 
Lucchino displays their trophy to the crowd. . Jeter’s weekend plans during the celebration. 
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NEWS 











Former secretary of labor 
speaks on ‘global economy’ 


By Sean Cooley 
News Editor 


St. Michael’s College, 
along with the Vermont Council 
on World Affairs, welcomed 
award-winning speaker Robert 
Reich, former secretary of labor 
during the Clinton administra- 
tion Thursday, Oct. 28. 

In Ross Sports Center, 
between 1,500 and 2,000 spec- 
tators attended to hear Reich 
speak about the “global econo- 
my” and Vermont. 

College President 
vanderHeyden introduced Reich 
as a “world thinker,” and “a 
voice that should and will speak 
the truth.” 

Although a large portion of 
the crowd was comprised of 
people older than typical college 
students, in his. speech Reich 
related the state of the global 
economy to the youth of the 
world. 

He described the world 
economy as a business cycle 
where today’s graduates will be 
~ entering a period of rising costs 
and “anemic job recovery.” 


Mare ~° 


In order to present a long- 
term view of this business cycle, 
Reich said that the cycle is 
influenced by three major trends 
or “vectors” including global- 
ization, technological change 
and demographics. 

With the growth in global- 
ization, Reich suggested that 
outsourcing U.S. jobs to poorer 
countries is not a true threat to 
our economy because of our 
wealth of education. Adding 
value to the global economy 
depends on the value added to 
education he said. 

“The economy is funda- 
mentally changed through glob- 
alization,’ Reich said. “We need 
to avoid protectionism. Don’t 
put a wall around the United 
States.” 

He related the decline in 
local service industry jobs to the 
rise in educational development 
and higher learning. This devel- 
opment has _ led to the elimina- 
tion of many menial occupa- 
tions, thereby creating a widen- 
ing gap of income where wealth 
and business opportunity is 
reliant on education. 


It'S greener here, 
no matter what the season! 
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for Life’ 
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Earns interest. 

Free debit card. 

Free online banking. 

Free online bill payment. 
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“Technology is taking jobs 
away from people,” Reich said. 
“(At) retail restaurants, hotels — 
even in agriculture not many 
people are needed,” 


Reich said today’s college 


graduates will have to pay a 
“tidal wave” of social security 
to the baby boomer generation. 
He said the demographic ideal 
living condition for a person 
today is “a place that’s relative- 
ly inexpensive and beautiful to 
live and has great colleges.” 

“We need civil, civic dia- 
logue about the issues that I’ve 
talked about today,” Reich said 
before taking questions from the 
audience. He offered his solu- 
tions to economic problems 
plaguing the U.S. such as 
national debt, the outsourcing of 
jobs and the funding of the war 
in Iraq. 

“There wasn’t a moment 
where I wasn’t watching him,” 
said Marylin Cormier director 
of community relations of 
Reich’s abilities as a speaker. “T 
was glued to him the whole 
time,” she said. 


oN ee 


To receive your stadium-sized, forest-green 
Fleece Blanket from vermontfleeceblanks.com 
and some delicious, Organic Hot Chocolate 

from Lake Champlain Chocolates! 


(Offer expires January 31, 2005) 


Job-seeking grads 
neglect health care 


By Jessica Golden 
Daily Collegian 
(Pennsylvania State U.) 


As health care costs soar 
nationwide, employers and 
Pennsylvania State University offi- 
cials are saying that insurance 
plans coming with potential jobs 
should get a closer look from grad- 
uating students. 

Brad Swanson, job recruiter 
for Target, said he believes health 
benefits are not a major concern 
for most college students. 

“From what I’ve seen, it’s 
moderately important, but not as 
high a priority as other things, such 
as pay,” Swanson said. 

Penn State Career Services 
Director Jack Rayman said he also 
believes health benefits are not as 
important to most college students 
as they should be. 

“Most are young and not in 
tune to health benefits and the sig- 
nificance of them,” he said. 

Rayman added that many stu- 
dents might not give health plans a 
close look because younger people 
are, on average, healthier than 
older adults. 

Mike Sosnowski (senior-real 
estate) said he looks to work for a 
company with job security and 
opportunity for advancement. 


But he added that health care 
was also important to him in the 
long run. 

“Tt may be a little less impor- 
tant for me, being young and still 
in relatively good health, but it’s 
still very important,” he said. 

Swanson said other factors 
also affect students’ views of 
health care plans. 

“Age is not as much a_factor 
as if a person is single or with a 
family,” he said. “I think a 20-year- 
old with a family is just as con- 
cerned as a 50-year-old with a fam- 
ily.” 

Rayman said most of the larg- 
er companies that students would 
work for have comparable health 
care benefits, so matching them up 
becomes less important. He added 
that students are more likely to 
focus on salaries. 

“Students put a little more 
emphasis on salary because it is 
easy to compare salaries,” he said. 

Jesse Zerbe (senior-manage- 
ment information systems) said 
health care benefits would be 
important to him because of the 
rising costs of health insurance. 
“Besides pay and location, it 
would be one of the main things 
I’d look for,” he said. 

—U-Wire 
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OPINION 





Editorial 
Win, lose or draw 


Early Tuesday morning as | drove to the printer with the 
computer disks containing this paper you are holding, voting 
booths across America were opening up for what most likely 
was the biggest turnout of our lives. By the time you read this, 
those booths will have been closed, the initial counts will have 
been reported and perhaps a new president-elect will have been 
chosen, or at least it’s now in the hands of the courts and legis- 
lators. The voting public’s job is done. 

The problem is, you won’t find coverage of the elections 
and this possibly record-breaking day in this newspaper. The 
timing of our printing schedule could not be worse, but it is a 
challenge faced by weekly newspapers and magazines, where 
turnaround time is so different from that at daily publications. 
In a world where online publications and TV news channels 
provide up-to-the-minute coverage, it is easy to forget the way 
the print media work, especially at a weekly such as ours. 

Monday night our paper is completed, and Tuesday, as 
countless voters are checking off boxes, this paper is being 
printed, ready for distribution early Wednesday. The very nature 
of this process makes it impossible for us to update anything 
once it’s been delivered to the printer. 

Instead of trying to look into the future to declare a winner 
(the Defender budget doesn’t allow for psychic readings), we 
have focused on issues we can report on, such as another look 
at the results of the on-campus poll conducted by The Defender 
and the echo, and the record number of absentee ballots being 
shipped in and out of the mail room. We also asked members of 
the College Republicans and College Democrats to write 
columns regarding the election. 

I can’t begin to predict who will win the election. Even the 
best political analysts don’t know how it will turn out. But the 
point is, it’s over. Life can begin to return to a bit of normalcy. 
Pll stop writing editorials begging you to get out and vote; pop- 
up ads will go back to hawking porn sites instead of asking you 
which candidate you will vote for; the roadsides will return to 
their natural state, cluttered with litter, not political signs; and 
commercials will stop running 20 minutes of political propa- 
ganda blended together. < 

This has been a particularly brutal year for candidates, with 
both sides trying to do just about anything to win your vote, and 
with everyone from Leonardo DiCaprio to P. Diddy urging us — 
or ordering us — to vote. 

All across America, a collective sigh of relief is being 
breathed today as we realize it’s finally over. 


ig) Sante 


Abigail Sweetser 
Executive Editor 


Contact The Defender 
SMC BOX 275 _- 


defender @smcvt.edu 





The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for_grammar, spelling and good_taste...  - - - 





Photo of the week 


Knight of the living dead 





Dracula, formerly known as Margot Fleming, jolts at the possibility of a meal Friday Oct. 29 at the 
haunted house held at the Women’s Center. The event was sponsored by Ally, the Ambassador 
Programs, the School of International Studies and the Women’s Center and included a haunted 
maze, fortune telling, pumpkin carving and other traditional Halloween fun. 


Photo by Jim Whitman 








Ditch the expensive cars for a good walk 


Students for Environmental 
Action at Middle Tennessee State 
have taken this week to remind 
us about the importance of alter- 
native transportation. . 

We agree it’s time to find 
more energy-efficient ways to get 
about town. 

Just this week crude oil 
prices hit an all-time high. 
You’ve probably noticed it’s 
costing more and more to fill 
your gas tank. 

High oil prices, and conse- 
quently high gas prices, are not 
going away. The United States 
and the rest of the world are using 
more energy, usually oil, every 
year. 

Increased demand will con- 
tinue to drive prices higher and 
create more pollution. 

Only by looking to alterna- 
tive transportation and fuels can 
we begin to curb demand. 

Ride your bike, car pool or 
walk. Sure these are no-brainers, 
but people ignore these options. 


56 
Until we start taking 
fuel efficiency serious- 
ly, gas prices aren’t 
going down. 


When you graduate and buy 
your first brand-new car, consid- 
er the fuel economy. 

You may be able to fill up a 
vehicle that gets only 20 miles 
per gallon, but why not buy a car 
that gets 35 mpg? 

Yes, that sport utility vehicle 
is attractive, but do you really 
need it? If you do get a gas-guz- 
zling SUV, don’t ever bitch about 
how much it costs to fill it up. 
You know who you are. 

Until we start taking fuel 
efficiency seriously, gas prices 
aren’t going down. 

The federal government 
should be encouraging the pur- 
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chase of fuel-efficient vehicles. 
These automobiles are good for 
the economy and good for the 
environment. This means tax 
incentives for fuel-efficient vehi- 
cles. 

Also, we want more research 
into cars that run on alternative, 
non-oil derived, fuels. 

Hybrid cars are now a realis- 
tic option. Car companies that 
take hybrid cars seriously should 
be rewarded. 

Also, our dependence on for- 
eign oil has led the United States 
to take a less than noble interest 
in the Middle East for the sake of 
cheap oil. 

Using more alternative 
transportation and fuel means 
cheaper gasoline, cleaner air, a 
better economy and a 
world. 


safer 


The Sidelines 

Middle Tennessee State 
University 

Via U-Wire 
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Absentee ballots hit record-high this year 


By Kristine Hambrecht 
Staff Writer 


The election is over, the bal- 
lots have been cast and many stu- 
dents may be wondering if all 
that time spent filling out their 
absentee ballots mattered. 

The hustle and bustle in the 
mailroom for the past month or 
so surrounded the receiving and 
sending of record-high numbers 
of absentee ballots for St. 
Michael’s College students. 

Mailroom sifted 
through over 60 envelopes a day 
containing students’ votes for 


workers 


candidates. 

For many students, this was 
their first presidential election, 
and they wanted their voice to be 
heard. 

“It was the first time I could 
participate, and I was excited,” 
Massachusetts resident 
Patrick Kraus, a first-year stu- 
dent. 

George Goldsworthy, who 
has worked in the mailroom for 
15 years and has experienced 


said 


The election 


ou’ve seen them around 
campus. You’ve seen 
them on your drive to the 


store. They’re on signs posted 
along Route 15, adorning 
Burlington bulletin boards and of 
course car bumpers. To name a 
few — “Buck 
F ujgenet 
S how 
George the 
Door in 
2004” = and 
“No More 
King Georg- 
es, Establish 
Democracy 
Again in 
2004!” 

AUTOS TOVLESS Sete re Ses 
titude of slogans, signs and 
bumper stickers never ceases to 
amaze me in an election year. 
This year they’ve appeared in 
more diverse areas. They’re the 
coasters under your glass, the 
deck of cards you play with. 
They’re slapped onto guitars, 
dorm windows, doors and cloth- 
ing. But what are we going to do 
now that Noy. 2 has come and 
gone? 

Assuming 
voting hasn’t 





Mary 
Kohut 


that electronic 
failed us, the 
Electoral College hasn’t ruptured 
and the courts haven’t been bom- 
barded with appeals, a president- 
elect has been named. 

As a member of the College 
Democrats, | have to also assume 
the president elect is John Kerry, 
Presuming this is the case, I’d 
recommend we all take our cam- 
paign paraphernalia and start 
compiling scrapbooks. 

Yes, scrapbooks. This nation 
needs to document the fervor our 
incumbent has put us in. Never 
have I seen this country so active 
in an election. Granted, I’ve only 
been around 19 years, and this is 
the first presidential election I’ve 
been qualified to vote in. Such is 






Photo by 


A student sends out an absentee ballot before the election. 


eight election years (four of them 
presidential) at St. Michael’s, 
said this year, participation has 
been the highest by far. 

“Judging by the amount of 
absentee ballots that flooded in, 
this year’s election was different 
for America,” Goldsworthy said. 
He attributed the large increase of 
interest to an invigorating politi- 
cal year and a highly contested 
election. 

“It’s a very tight race, and 


people feel very strongly about 
the candidates. Those are ingredi- 
ents for making people want to 
participate,” said political science 
professor Patricia Siplon. 

“T hope that this race will 
create a precedent for young peo- 
ple, in terms of not only voting, 
but also of learning about the 
candidates by watching the 
debates and gathering informa- 
tion before they vote,” she said. 

Siplon also said she thinks 





the St. Michael’s community is 
reflective of the country, and pos- 
sibly ahead of it, in terms of get- 
ting involved, getting registered 
and getting information. 

Many students confer with 
their parents about whom to vote 
for, if they are unsure about state 
and local candidates. Some stu- 
dents even had their absentee bal- 
lots sent to them by their parents, 
who were adamant their children 
participate this election year. 

Senior Lauren Berry said it 
was easier for her to fill out the 
absentee ballot because her par- 
ents got it and sent it to her. 

“My parents wanted me to 
vote,” Berry said. “I didn’t know 
much about the state candidates, 
but I was definitely concerned 
with the presidential election,” 
she said. 

Despite the election’s impor- 
tance, the absentee ballot process 
seemed to be too much effort for 
some students. 

First-year James O’Brien 
from Pennsylvania did not regis- 
ter to vote. 


“T tried to do it online, but 
they asked for an attached photo 
ID and I just didn’t have the 
resources or documents to do it. 
Now it’s too late,” he said. 

In past years, the mailroom 
has received only about a dozen 
ballots for presidential election 
years and a handful for non-pres- 
idential election years, 
Goldsworthy said. 

Another reason this year 
may have been different is 
because. of the push to get more 
young people to vote. 

“It looks like it worked on 
the St. Michael’s campus,” said 
senior Anna TJoothaker. 

She couldn’t establish resi- 
dency in Vermont in time to vote, 
so she obtained an absentee ballot 
from her home state of Maine. 

Siplon credited the Political 
Science Club, the College 
Republicans and College 
Democrats for aiding fellow stu- 
dents in this election. 


is over, let’s put the bumper sticker war behind us 


the reality for many of us here at 
St. Michael’s. 

But the extreme messages 
flying around can’t just be 
thrown in the trash until another 
three and a half years pass. One 
doesn’t see “Take Our Country 
Back” or “Regime Change in 
Washington” every election sea- 
son. The messages speak for 
themselves. 

Our nation has been put in a 
hole over the past four years. 
President Bush and his adminis- 
tration blatantly ignored the 
United Nations and then demand- 
ed their help after our shortcom- 
ings. 

They shrunk civil liberties to 
the point where | can’t go to the 
library without seriously consid- 
ering which titles I pull and made 
the rich more wealthy, while dec- 
imating the working class by giv- 
ing tax cuts to companies who 
outsource jobs. 

The environment has been 
ignored, making it cheaper for 
companies to purchase large 
SUVs than economical hybrid 
cars. 

Women’s 


salaries remain 










NEW 
BULBS! 


insufficient after President Bush 
scrapped legislation to help bal- 
ance the difference (just under a 
quarter per dollar). The minimum 
wage hasn’t changed over. the 
past four years. 

At the top of my list of con- 
cerns? After our move to ignore 
the U.N., I’m most concerned 
with facing spiraling college 
tuition hikes after a weak attempt 
to increase Pell Grants by the 
Bush Administration. 

Perhaps if Bush had spent 
more time listening to the people, 
instead of the corporations, we 
wouldn’t see “Tax evading 
CEO’s for Bush, 2004.” 

Many people have been 
relentless in the anti-Bush cam- 
paign, but President Bush stuck 
by his convictions, ignoring the 
fact that some of them needed an 
update. 

War is something which will 
stir anyone with a heartbeat. And 
it is much easier to attack an 
incumbent than to promote a can- 
didate. With the election results 
in (hopefully), I’m not trying to 
bash Bush. There’s no point in 
that. 


According to the Oct. 27 
issue of The Defender, 15.8 per- 
cent of St. Michael’s students 
would have voted on the spot for 
the incumbent president. When 
asked the same question, 61.2 
percent named Kerry. 

This is Vermont, a state 
whose electoral votes often 
swing Democratic. And St. 
Michael’s tends to be a liberally- 
minded campus. It’s other areas 
of this country I’m perpetually 
concerned about. 

Incumbents are always 
favored. Then again, so are the 
Yankees in the postseason. But 
that’s a whole other group of 
catch phrases. 

The bumper sticker war may 
be over, but it shouldn’t mean we 
all go back to disenchantment. 
We’re still in Iraq, no matter 
who’s in charge. We’ve still got 
ties to mend, a deficit to work on, 
equal rights issues and healthcare 
concerns. 

The level of employment can 
always improve, as well as the 
condition of our natural resources 


‘and education on all levels. 


These issues are perennial chal- 


FREE TAN! 


lenges for. any president. 

As we embark on a new, 
hopefully refreshing chapter of 
American politics, | urge you all 
to break out your scissors and 
glue. Let’s not forget what has 
happened over the past four 
years. 

As we remember the lives of 
9/11 victims, firefighters, emer- 
gency rescue crews and loved 
ones lost in Afghanistan and Iraq, 
let’s remember part of the reason 
they’re not with us today. 

Let’s remember where we 
are now, so that we can avoid 
being here again. Lest we forget 
the most sobering phrase of all — 
“No one died when Clinton lied.” 

Whoever our new president 
is, we must rally support. More 
importantly, we must hold him 
accountable. 

Let’s remember how we let 
George W. Bush take our country 
from us and serve it to corpora- 
tions. Otherwise, who knows 
what we’ll be saying in 2008? 


Contact Mary Kohut at 
mkohut@ smcvt.edu 
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How voting in Botswana compares to the U.S. 


hile political parties in 
Botswana were mak- 
ing the last-minute 


efforts to win the hearts and 


-minds of Se 

: GUEST 
undecided COLUMNIST 
voters, the 





presidential 
swearing-in 
ceremony 
was already 
scheduled 
for Nov. 2. 
Voters in 
Botswana 
went to the 
national 
polls Saturday, Oct. 30. 
Meanwhile in the United 
States, presidential candidates 
were still working hard to capture 
the hearts and minds of voters 
going to the polls on Nov. 2. 
“The president-elect whose 
party would have gained more 
than half of the 57 seats in the 
country will be inaugurated at 
14:30 (7:30 a.m. U-S. time) on 


Thato 
Ratsebe 


A fic must be declared 


Nov. 2,” said Jeff Ramsay, press 
secretary to Botswana’s presi- 
dent, Festus Mogae. 

Ramsay added that Chief 
Justice Julian Nganunu, returning 
officer for the presidential elec- 
tions, will officiate after the 
Independent Electoral Comm- 
ission (IEC) has announced the 
winner. The president will be 
elected by the National Assembly 
for a five-year term. 

Botswana, like the U.S., has 
been rallying for young people to 
vote. “The exclusion of youth 
(18- to 20-year olds) from partic- 
ipating as voters prior to the 1999 
general elections may be respon- 
sible for youth disengagement in 
the electoral process,” said 
Herold Luke, of the Botswana 
Embassy in the U.S. 

He also said young people 
are not interested because they do 
not know a lot about politics. 

Luke emphasizes that there 
should be voter education. 
“Youth should be a target group 


with the specific emphasis on the 
importance of voting. Voters need 
to know why they should vote,” 
he said. 

Moses Kabelo, 31, a student 
from Botswana studying in San 
Diego, Ca., said young people do 
not vote because of the huge age 
difference between candidates 
and young people. “We are sim- 
ply turned off by the fact that 
these elderly; men and women 
don’t have our interest at heart. 
How can they represent us if they 
cannot even listen to us? They do 
not even give us a chance to 
become parliamentarians, ” 
Kabelo said. 

Voter education “should take 
cognizance of voters’ education 
status, location of voters and 
employment status of voters for 
purposes of material relevance 
and methodology to be used dur- 
ing information dissemination,” 
he said. 

Less than. 50 percent of 
Botswana citizens living outside 


of the country voted in the Oct. 
16 elections. According to IEC, 
only 1,195 people out of 2,436 
cast their votes while seven were 
spoiled and 12 wasted because 
they were meant for a constituen- 
cy which has an unopposed par- 
liamentary candidate. 

Three days after Botswana 
elections, young people who are 
registered in the U.S. will be 
expected to vote. Young people in 
the U.S. share some of the griev- 
ances of Botswana youth. 

The push to get young peo- 
ple involved with campaigns 
such as “Rock the Vote” has 
motivated some St. Michael’s 
students, but many said they are 
not well-represented. 

Zachary Ennis,-a sophomore 
at St. Michael’s, registered to 
vote because he believes minori- 
ties and young people can swing 
the vote and get what they want. 

“It is time people get 
involved with politics and 
become knowledgeable in order 


to understand what’s going on 
around them,” Ennis said. 

Ennis also said he thinks the 
St. Michael’s - political science 
department has done a good job 
of informing young people about 
politics. ° 

First-year Meghan Parker 
registered to vote so she could 
have an opportunity to voice her 
concerns. She said she thinks 
candidates should take a leading 
role in teaching young people 
about politics. 

“If politicians can interact 
with young people, listen to 
young people, it will help young 
people understand _ politics,” 
Parker said. 

While students have their 
Own reasons not to vote, their 
actions are difficult to justify. 
Inevitably, if enough people 
don’t vote, our democratic sys- 
tem will self-destruct. 


Contact Thato Ratsebe at 
tratsebe @ smcvt.edu 


Ads warn of draft return 


oday is the day after the elec- 
ik and the sun still came up. | 

know many people were look- 
ing ‘to see if it would shine a little 
brighter or if dark ominous clouds 
would foreshadow a doomed future. 
Some were hoping last night’s sunset 
would symbolize the end of President 
Bush’s, tenure, while others prayed 
through the night for his success. 
Today some people are a little happier 
_ while some are sadder, but everyone’s 
glad Chicken Little got the forecast 
wrong. 

Our America is just as strong 
today as it was yesterday and don’t let 
anyone tell you otherwise. The fact of 
the matter is that there was never real- 
ly -much ideological difference 
between George W. Bush and Sen. 
John Kerry. Both men are well quali- 
fied for the job of president since both 
believe in its values and have the 
desire to make it a better place to live. 
The sun will continue to rise up and 
shine down on this country, despite 
who has won the presidency. 

In these last few weeks it’s been 
hard to see the light considering the 
amount of dirt kicked into the air. 
American vs. American, MoveOn.org 
vs. Swift Boat Veterans for Truth, 
Republicans vs. Democrats, girlfriend 
vs. boyfriend, neighbor vs. neighbor. 
When does it end? 

Will everyone be overjoyed that 
Bush won? Certainly not. Will every- 
one be overjoyed that Kerry won? 
Certainly not. Nevertheless today is 
the day that a truce must be declared. 
Love thy Republican! Love thy 
Democrat! Intelligent people can have 
different opinions, but intelligent peo- 
ple do not demonize each other. 

Let’s start fresh today. For all the 
students on campus — let’s take down 
the “Buck Fush” and “Kuck Ferry” 
signs. All’s well that ends well, so let 
the partisanship end. 

To all the professors on campus 
today, do not gloat or groan over the 
fortunes of America. In the words of 
former Secretary of Labor Robert B. 
Reich, “put your professor hat on” and 
leave your partisanship at the door. 
I’m not trying to be the Elitist Thought 


= Fars 


not a blank check. 

Students — take your class to learn 
Spanish, not to repeat your political 
opinions. Students take your class to 
read about both sides of the argument, 
not the one you feel is.correct. And 
especially, students should feel wel- 
come in your 
class regardless 
of their opinions! 

Your office 
should be an ide- 
ological © 
space and your 
Web site should 
not show a pic- 
ture of the presi- 
dent with duct 
tape covering his 
mouth. Aca- 
demic debate is healthy, but personal 
animosity is not. 

So let’s prove that St. Mike’s is a 
special place. Let’s prove that negative 
partisan attacks do not work here! 
Come on people, smile on your broth- 
er, let’s all try to love one another right 
now. The next four years are whatever 
we make it, so let’s make the future a 
good one. 

If you want to protest, think first 
of how you’d feel if people protested 
you. Maybe conduct a thoughtful let- 
ter writing campaign instead. If you 
are the head of the political science 
department, think of how you'd feel as 
a liberal student if every professor was 
conservative — who would you turn to 
for another opinion? If you want to 
organize a rally against someone, 
think first of your friends who might 
feel unwelcome. 

This campus and this nation are as 
strong as we make it. So let’s not tell 
ourselves that it’s strong enough to 
withstand divisive behavior. Instead, 
let’s all contribute to making our com- 
munity and our world a better place to 
live. 

Today is a new day and where we 
go from here is in your hands. In the 
words of both Bush and Kerry, “May 
God bless America.” 


GUEST: 
COLUMNIST 





Jake 
Dubuque 


Jake Dubuque is the Chairman of the 
College Republicans. Contact him at 


safe - 


By Leann Frola 
Daily Collegian 
* (Pennsylvania State U.) 


In an effort to warn college students 
about the possibility of a military draft, the 


. hon-profit organization MoveOn Student 


Action is printing advertisements concern- 
ing the issue in 150 campus papers. 

“Military experts agree that the military 
is over stretched,” Project Director Ben 
Brandzel said. “It failed to meet the recruit- 
ment goal for the first time.” 

He said the goal of the campaign is to 
inform students that a military draft would 
be a very real possibility if President George 
W. Bush were re-elected. 

“Tt’s such a serious issue that could 
affect all of our lives,” Brandzel said. “The 
election is the first moment of choice that we 
face as a country to decide whether we move 
toward or away from the draft.” ; 

MoveOn Student Action, which is a 
branch of MoveOn.org Voter Fund, began 
the nationwide “Feel a Draft?” campaign a 
few months ago to demand a plan for ending 
the war in Iraq and avoiding the draft. 

By placing advertisements in major 
campus papers, the organization expects to 
reach 1.2 million students in battleground 
states. : 

The advertisement says army recruiters 
are unable to meet their quotas, re-enlist- 
ments are dropping and soldiers are being 
forced to stay beyond their contracted time. 

However, Penn State College 
Republicans Chairman Andy Banducci said 
President Bush has firmly stated the draft 
will not be necessary. 

“If we need more troops, we'll do what 
we have to do. That might mean we move 
some of the troops around, but the draft is 
absolutely 100 percent out of the question,” 
Banducci said. 

“Tt’s detrimental to have a draft because 
it spends so much money on training. This is 


not a military that is struggling for manpow- 


er right now,” he said. 

Banducci also said he thinks the pur- 
pose of the campaign is to scare college stu- 
dents into voting for Sen. John Kerry at the 
polls on Election Day. 

“T think this is just an example of parti- 
san positioning by scaring people into think- 
ing they have to serve,” he said. “It’s one of 
the dirtiest tactics.” 


MoveOn Student Action ran its first 
advertisement in The New York Times on 
Oct. 18. 

The advertisement was in the form of a 
letter to Bush, which was signed by more 
than 64,000 students who submitted their 
names online at MoveOnStudent Action.org. 

Brandzel said the petition has already 
been submitted to President Bush, but there 
are still more students who are continuing to 
sign it every day. 

Penn State College Democrats President 
Megan Green said she does not think it is 
unreasonable for students to be concerned 
about the possibility of a military draft being 
implemented after the election. 

“Most students are aware of what’s 
going on and that we really do need more 
troops over in Iraq,” she said. “And if we 
need more troops, it’s going to be our gener- 
ation that gets called to duty.” 

Glenn Thompson, Centre County 
Republican Committee chairman, pointed to 
recent legislation to show it is neither the 
Bush administration nor the Republican 
Party that is threatening the draft. 

On > Qct- -5,= the -U.S.- House. of 
Representatives defeated a bill that would 
have made it mandatory for all young people 
ages 18 to 26 to commit two years of mili- 
tary service by a landslide 402-2 vote. 

Rep. Charles Rangel, D-N.Y., proposed 
the bill in the House as a way to make sure 
people of all economic backgrounds can be 
equally called for war. 

In conjunction with the House bill, a 
twin bill proposing a military draft still sits 
in the armed forces committee of the U.S. 
Senate. 

Sen. Ernest Hollings, D-S.C., proposed 
that bill in the Senate in January 2003. 

However, because Hollings is retiring 
after next week’s elections, the Senate bill is 
unlikely to reach a hearing because it will 
die when its sponsor retires. 

“T think what MoveOn.org is counting 
on is if someone sees or reads it often 
enough, they’ll believe it to be the truth,” 
Thompson said. 

“If I were a college student, I’d be 
insulted that they'd think I’d be stupid 
enough to not know the facts about the draft 
and the legislation that’s been carried out in 
the past couple of weeks,” he said. 


—U-Wire 
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CAMPUS SPEAKS 


If you could design any 
class not offered at St. 
Michael’s, what would it be 
called and what would be 
studied? 


“Architecture, because we 
don’t have that here.” 


Jessica Torani, ‘(06 





“Gymnastics - studying 
sports.” 


Hayato Terada, student from Japan 





“Harry Potter 101 - the lit- 
erary and philosophical 
basics of J.K. Rowling’s 
‘Harry Potter.’” 


lan Gauthier, '07 


“Bartending - how to 
make yummy drinks.” 


Megan Rule, ‘06 





“Introduction to Foreign 
Exchange Students - cof- 
feeshop style discussion 
with topics introduced to 
learn about cultures 
around the world.” 





Mike Orchard, '05 


“Dessert 101 - you would 
have a different dessert 
every class. Your grade 
would only be based on 
attendance.” 








Ida Jenkins, '06 


“Forestry — we don’t have 
it here.” 


Brian Patterson, ’05 










“Advertising and 
Marketing - computer 

graphics and advertise- 
ment.” 


Pat Davis, '08 
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Trivun Pokrajac of Farrell Vending replaces snacks in the vending machine on the first floor of the Cheray 


Science Center on Oct. 28. 


If you lose your change, don’t 
dismay, a refund’s on the way 


By Amanda Gallagher 
Staff Writer 


Have you ever been studying 
late in the library when all of a 
sudden you get a ‘craving for a 
bag of chips? You dig up just 
enough change in your backpack, 
walk down to the snack room and 
put the change into the vending 
machine. You go to make your 
selection when you realize the 
machine ate one of your quarters. 
The change button doesn’t give 
you all your money back and 
you’re left without a snack. 

Fortunately refunds are 
available to all people who lose 
money in the vending machines 


~ on campus. St. Michael’s has a 


total of 48 vending machines, 32 
Coca-Cola machines and 16 
Farrell snack machines. 

“We provide refunds to any- 
one who has lost any money from 
our machines. At some accounts, 
we have a refund bank estab- 
lished to refund money on the 
spot. At others we use a claim 
check system and leave the 
refund for a later pick-up,” said 
Thomas McHugh the President 
of Farrell Vending. “Since this is 
honor based and we have no way 
of proving that someone lost a 
dime or nickel, we sometimes are 
taken advantage of, and I’m sure 
some people never request their 
refunds. On the whole it proba- 
bly balances out.” 

If you lose money in a Coca- 
Cola beverage machine you can 
approach any Coca-Cola employ- 
ee and let him or her know where 
you encountered the problem 
said Greg Bolger, cold drink 
sales manager for Coca-Cola. 

With the introduction of the 
Knight Card, the use of cash in 
the machines has reduced dra- 
matically. If people do lose 
money in a vending machine on 
campus, they can receive a 
refund at the Knight Card and 


Cashier’s Office. 

“We will refund anyone who 
has lost money in the vending 
machines,” said Linda Cueto, 
cashier in the Knight Card and 
Cashier’s Office. 

The actual vendors will then 
reimburse the college, said Dave 
Coseo, the purchasing director 
for the college. 

“The machines are refilled 
twice a week and serviced as nec- 
essary. The vending machines are 
very reliable and seldom have a 
service issue,” Coseo said. “By 
contract, any machine that needs 
service must be repaired the same 
day of notification. The biggest 
problem we have had with the 
vending machines in the past has 
been vandalism.” 

Farrell Vendors services the 
16 snack machines throughout St. 
Michael’s and about 2,000 
machines statewide. They try to 
have all machines working prop- 
erly all the time. McHugh said 
anything mechanical is bound’ to 
have some problems. 

“We have 11 trained service 


_ 


technicians who repair the elec- 
trical and mechanical problems 
that arise,’ McHugh = said. 
“Sometimes parts wear out, 
sometimes electrical surges can 
cause problems with the comput- 
er boards, sometimes people 
have inserted bent coins or slugs 
(metal that weighs the same as 
coins) or even paper and plastic, 
which cause jams in the money ~ 
acceptor systems.” 

Sophomore Jackie Rotondo 
knows first-hand about vending 
machine problems. 5 

“A couple of days ago I went 
to get a Powerade out of the 
vending machine in Hamel Hall 
and it ate my dollar,” Rotondo 
said. “I was really upset and 
thirsty.” 

Although she didn’t try to 
get a refund, Rotondo was sur- 
prised at how easy it is. 

“T never would have thought 
to get a refund. I just assumed my 
money was gone, “ Rotondo said. - 


Spring Break 2005 | 


Travel with STS, America’s #1 
Student Tour Operator to 
Jamaica, Cancun, Acapulco, 


Bahamas and Florida. 


Now hiring on-campus reps. 
Call for group discounts. 
Information/ Reservations 
1-800-648-4849 or 
www-.ststravel.com 
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Living la vida loca 
in Cholula, 


By Elizabeth Koelnych 
Guest Writer 


When our plane landed in 
Mexico City nearly three months 
ago, our entire group from St. 
‘Michael’s applauded because we 
were so happy to be here. After 
three months of learning about 
culture and tradition in Mexico, 
we are even happier to be here. 

I'm _ studying at _ the 
University of the Americas in 
Puebla, Mexico, with five other 
students from St. Michael’s and 
Italian professor Adrian 
Languasco, who is teaching 
courses at the university. Every 
week we meet with Adrian to talk 
about how things are going, 
things we like, things we hate, 
what clubs are worth going to, 
which restaurants we should 
avoid. We have developed a 
sense of unity that I don’t think 
many students who are abroad 
will experience. Being far away 
from home with a solid support 
system makes every day easier, 
however. We are learning so 
much about Mexico from each 
other, and the opportunity to 
depend on someone familiar 
while studying in another country 

_has been invaluable... 

I live with a host family in 
Cholula, one of the most cultural- 
ly rich and traditional cities in 
Puebla. I thought I would have 
trouble adjusting to this new 
house, new people and my new 
family structure, but I feel like I 
have always been a part of this 
family. ; 

My two host sisters, along 
with my parents, are compassion- 
ate, helpful and loving. Most of 
my knowledge of Mexico | find 
at my house rather than at school. 
I eat traditional meals at home, 
attend my host sisters’ dance per- 
formances and talk about ideal 
travel spots I should visit before 
returning home. 

Everyone in our group has 
traveled within Mexico, and 
we’ve all been exposed to a cer- 
tain cultural pride that isn’t 
always evident in the United 
States. 

During the first few weeks of 
school, we all marched through 
Cholula with hundreds of citizens 
to celebrate the annual festival 
for the Virgin Mary. We helped 
carry the idol of Mary through 
the streets for hours, then 
climbed the largest pyramid 
church in Mexico, located about 
a 20 minute walk from the uni- 
versity, and celebrated a midnight 
Mass at the top. 

The festivals for the 
Mexican independence day were 
also interesting. The center of the 
city, or the Zocalo, was filled 
with shops and venders for a 
week leading up to the celebra- 
tion, and then a week following 
the activities. Everything is so 
colorful and vibrant that some- 





times I walk down the street and 
feel like I am part of some artifi- 
cial set design. 

But the best part about living 
in Cholula is that everything is 
real. The city differs so much 
from the university. Aside from 
the overwhelming Mexican pop- 
ulation on campus at UDLA, I 
find the university similar to any 
respected American school. It’s 
clean, modern, open, beautiful. 
It’s designed for the minority of 
the population that can afford a 
university education and it meets 
every standard that a good insti- 
tution should. 

As soon as I step off the 
campus I’m hit with the charac- 
teristics that truly define Mexico; 
Taquerias on every corner, old 
women walking barefoot on the 
street and carrying bags of seeds 
on their backs that they will later 
sell in the market, small children 
sitting on the sidewalk with their 
parents, holding their hands out 
for spare change, men on bikes 
carrying women and children on 
the back, and stray dogs looking 
for scraps of food to eat. I feel 
like I drift between two worlds 
every day — the typical university 
world full of luxury and advan- 
tages, and the more culturally 
rich world off campus where 
everything is old but beautiful, 
real but sad. 

Two days a week I work at 
an orphanage in Puebla. It’s the 
most emotionally draining job I 
have ever had, but also the most 
rewarding. I am forced to think 
about where each kid came from, 
especially when new kids arrive, 
and I’m reminded that not every 
child has the chance at living in a 
traditional nuclear family. The 
facilities are impressive. The 70 


exico 





Photo courtesy of Elizabeth Koelnych 
A view of the ancient Monte Alban in Oaxaca, Mexico. 


children are split into three differ- 
ent age groups and each has. a 
section of the orphanage with a 
bedroom, bathroom and 
resources like clothes and tooth- 
brushes. They all eat in the same 
dining area, and the two older 
groups travel a short distance to 
school each day. I love the job 
mostly because the children are 
beautiful and smart and surprise 
me every time I go. They can’t 
wait to tell me about their day, 
about what they learned in 
school, and are dying for that 
sense of attention that they are 
missing by not living at home. 
When I can forget about their 
undoubtedly sad histories, I real- 
ize that I’m learning a lot from 
them, improving my Spanish, 
and understanding better how 
children interact and function 
with one another. 

I do miss Vermont and all the 
action in the U.S. Luckily, we did 
get coverage of Red Sox game, 
but it's not the same as sharing it 
with all the fans in New England. 
For now I want to explore 
Mexico and understand the 
importance of all the tradition 
and culture that exists in on every 
street I cross and every city I 
visit. With the upcoming Day of 
the Dead celebration we will 
have the opportunity to see and 
participate in one of the most 
important days to Mexicans, 
where they pay tribute to in the 
form of offerings to those who 
have passed on before us. 
Though we are here representing 
St. Michael's in a primarily aca- 
demic atmosphere, our best expe- 
riences are undoubtedly happen- 
ing off campus. 





| HOROSCOPES 


By Rebecca Brynga 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 

Nothing is as it appears on the outside. Take 
a closer look to see what is really there. This 
will help you this week. 









































SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 

These days you are more likely to snap than 
bend. Improve your flexibility. Your room- 
mates have reasons for what they want. 
Accommodate their wishes. 


CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 
You don’t have to know the route in 
advance. The important thing is getting 


started. 


AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb 18)) 

If you compromise, you may regret it later. 
Splurge on something that is way too 
expensive. You deserve it. 


PISCES (Feb.19-March 20) 
Maybe you don’t really know what you 





want; explore your options. Take a new 
class, pick up an interesting hobby or try to 
meet a new person. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19) 

Are you having trouble communicating with 
your boyfriend ‘or girlfriend? Try speaking 
their language for a change. This will cer- 
tainly help. 





TAURUS (April 20-May 20) 

Don't spread rumors or talk behind people’s 
backs. The one person you don’t want to 
hear it will be the first person to confront 
you about it. 


GEMINI (May 21-June 20) 
Everyone has an opinion, but too few peo- 
ple have real insight. Choose wisely when 
you listen to what people have to say. 








CANCER (June 21-July 22) 
You’ve handled the small stuff, but don’t 
neglect:the bigger picture. One class might 
be going well for you, but that doesn’t 
mean you can forget about others. 





LEO (July 23-Aug. 22) 
All your duties threaten to overwhelm you. 
Take one step at a time. Finish one part and 
then move on to the next, and remember to 
breathe. 





VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 
There is a risk in making an executive deci- 
sion but you can do it. When the decision is 
made you'll get all the credit. 





LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 
Just put one foot in front of the other. Before 
you know it, you'll be there. That project will 
get done in no time. 
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Invasion of the meat-eaters 


Biology department purchases carnivorous plants for research project 


By Mike Kelley 
Features Editor 


It is generally thought that 
one reason plants are grown is for 
humans consumption. The biolo- 
gy department at St. Michael’s 
College begs to differ. Mark 
Lubkowitz, biology professor, 
recently purchased 100 carnivo- 
rous plants for the biology 
department. Nepenthes of Born- 
eo, or the Asian pitcher plant as it 
is commonly called, is a carnivo- 
rous plant that eats small bugs 
and insects. 

The Asian pitcher plant eats 
small insects ranging in size, but 
generally eats wasps, ants and 
beetles, according to biology pro- 
fessor Declan McCabe. They are 
most likely to eat bees because 
bees are attracted to the sticky 
nectar that helps trap the bugs, 
McCabe said. Lubkowitz said 
sometimes even birds, small 
mammals and rodents are caught 
and digested by the plant. 

The way the Asian pitcher 

‘plant eats meat is rather simple, 
Lubkowitz said, because the 
plant basically acts like a lobster 
trap. 

“Tt traps the insect so it can’t 
get out. The gastric juices digest 
it. (It is) gone in hours,” he said. 

The plant is sedentary and 
doesn’t actively seek out its prey. 
It waits for insects and bugs to 
crawl or land on it and fall in, 
then traps them in the pitcher. 

Several species of the plant 
are colored differently based on 
what they eat. Lubkowitz said 
this coloring helps the plant 
attract its prey. 

Every species has certain 
habitats and conditions in which 
it thrives. Asian pitcher plants are 
typically found in high elevations 
with high humidity in southeast- 
ern Asia and live for up to six 
_months, Lubkowitz said. 

The species of plants the 
biology department has are origi- 
nally from Malaysia and Borneo, 
a small island south of Vietnam. 

Originally these plants used 


a research project later this school year. , 


photosynthesis but weren’t get- 
ting enough nitrogen from their 
environments to make the RNA 
and DNA they need for reproduc- 
tion, so the plants started to 
evolve and began eating meat to 
get that nitrogen, Lubkowitz said. 

The plants in the biology 
department are fed every day 
with the fruit flies Lubkowitz is 
breeding. McCabe said feeding 
the plants fruit flies and meal- 
worms is easier and safer than 
going down to a river and getting 
fresh bugs. 

“As little variability as possi- 
ble is best so you don’t bring in 
variables, McCabe said. 

Lubkowitz said the plant is 
pretty easy to take care of. He 
makes sure they are getting fed 
and are growing strong. What 
makes taking care of these car- 
nivorous plants difficult is there 
are more than 100 of them to look 
after. Because these plants are 


accustomed to humidity, 
Lubkowitz constructed a more 
natural habitat for them. 

“They like to live in a cloud 
forest so I built them a little cloud 
forest,’ Lubkowitz said. 

He sets the sprinkler in the 
biology greenhouse to go off 
every three hours to make sure 
they are getting enough water. 

What Lubkowitz is most 
interested in isn’t what the plants 
are doing, but why they are doing 
it. ; 
“We know they do it (eat 
meat), but my question is how 
they do it,” Lubkowitz said. 

He hopes this will be.a 
research project in the future. 

“I think it is fascinating,” 
McCabe said..“I think a lot of St. 
Mike’s students will be interested 
in this.” 


A close-up view of the pitcher of the Asian pitcher plant. 





; Photos by Jim Whitman 
A Nepethes of Borneo or Asian pitcher plant, sits in the biology greenhouse. Biology professor Mark Lubkowitz hopes to use these plants as part of 





New Web site helps students get home for breaks 


By Mike Langenmayr 
Staff Writer 


First-year student Rachel 
Zimmerman could not find a ride 
home this Columbus Day. 

“T stayed here over the four- 
day break,” Zimmerman said. “It 
wasn’t fun.” 

Zimmerman, like all first- 
year students who cannot have a 
car on campus and upperclass- 
men who don’t have cars, has to 
find a ride home every break. 

Jennie Cernosia, director of 
Student Activities, floods school 
e-mail inboxes with requests for 


rides every break. 

Homeboundnetwork.com is 
a new online service that helps 
students find a ride home quickly 
and easily. According to the Web 
site, which started up late last 
school year, all a person must 
have to register is a valid student 
e-mail address. After filling out 
the standard online information, 
students can begin searching for 
trips. 

The president of Home- 
boundnetwork.com, Brennan 
Dunn said students driving home 
can post their destination and 
time of departure. and then stu- 


dents needing a ride can search 
the online database and reserve 
seats for trips that meets their 
needs. 

The reason for starting up 
the Web site was to make it easi- 
er for college students to find 
rides home. 

“Why not create some sort of 
carpool system to minimize the 
flow of travel home during 
breaks?” Dunn said. “A lot of 
people love the idea, but not too 
many people know about it. | am 
trying to get the word out.” 

Dunn said a 150- to 250-mile 
car ride would cost between $15 


and $20. A small portion of that 
goes to the company and the rest 
goes to the driver. 

“In an ideal world it sounds 
fabulous,” Cernosia said. “I 
would be worried about the safe- 
ty of the student, though. This is 
a perfect place for solicitation. 
I’d rather clog the students’ mail- 
boxes than have someone go to 
that site.” 

Sophomore Ryan Hall is also 
wary. 

“It’s creepy,” Hall said. “I 
wouldn’t use it. It’s really knid of 
disturbing getting in a car with 
complete strangers.” 





students 


However, some 
appreciate the site. 

“It’s a great idea,” sopho- 
more Cameron Velott said. “ It’s a 
good opportunity to meet new 
people and help out with rides. | 
wouldn’t mind giving people a 
ride.” 

Zimmerman was not both- 
ered by the idea of riding with 
strangers. 

“I'd probably use __ it,” 
Zimmerman said. “It’s really 
convenient. I’d be more comfort- 
able if they were all St. Michael’s 
kids, but either way it’s not 
bad.” 


Courtney Alex 
Staff Writer 


The quartet was surrounded 
by mountains and water, up high 
on a stage in New Brunswick. 
The band played for a group of 
music fanatics dancing around a 
bonfire until 6 a.m., jamming on 
their instruments as the sun 
peered through to the Canadian 
skies — a moment that bassist 
Clay Parnell of Brothers Past will 
never forget. 

Brothers Past is a band from 
Philadelphia whose songs are full 
of rock ‘n’ roll and electronic 
music. The band mixes the two 
styles of music with a guitarist, 
keyboardist, drummer and 
bassist. 

The band’s live shows con- 
sist of futuristic jams that are 
composed with consistent beats 
and eclectic riffs. The band works 
to make its sound different from 
similar bands. 

“We-try to innovate and not 
to imitate,” 25-year-old guitarist 
Tom Hamilton said. “We want to 
combine rock ‘n’ roll and song- 
writing with electronic music.” 

The band received its name 
through the innovation not imita- 
tion idea. According to Hamilton, 
when he was 14, he and his 
brother wrote a song called 
“Brothers Past,” which recog- 
nized the music icons that had 
come before them. 

“We eventually want other 
bands to be tipping their hats to 
us,” Hamilton said. 

Reviewers have compared 
the group to the jam band the 
Disco Biscuits and to the popular 
rock and roll band Radiohead. 

“T think we are darker than 
the Disco Biscuits,” Parnell said. 
“We focus more on the songwrit- 
ing and the composition. We are 
more electronic than Radiohead, 
and they are centered around just 
one voice while we have more 
voices and improvise more.” 

Hamilton is very pleased to 
be in the jam band category but 
believes Brothers Past is one of a 
kind. He said the jam band scene 
has gotten diluted and some of 
the bands are ripping other musi- 
cal groups off. 

“Look at the jam bands that 
are successful,” Hamilton said. 
“They aren’t writing songs with 
that raw human emotion. We are 
trying to have the best of both 
worlds with songs that mean 
something.” 

Hamilton and keyboardist 
Tom McKee have been playing 
together since high school, where 
they formed a cover band. The 
band wanted to evolve and 
through mutual friends found 
bassist Clay Parnell and drummer 
Rick Lowenberg. 

This January will be the 
band’s fourth year together, and 
in that time Brothers Past has per- 
formed more than 500 shows and 
_ released. three albums, including 
“State Police,” released in 
September. 

The album features six songs 
and, according to Hamilton, it 
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Brothers Past heads to Eclipse Theater 














Brothers Past, a Philadephia-based band, will perform at the Eclipse Theater in Waitsfield on Nov. 20. 


_ Brothers Past at 
the Eclipse Theater 


Saturday, Nov. 20: All ages, 
two sets at 10 p.m. 


Vermont 100 and Carroll 

_ Road, Waitsfield. 
For more information call 
496-7787 


goes through a steady evolution 
of elements from the four mem- 
bers sitting in the room playing, 
to using computers to compose 
songs. 

The album’s title track “State 
Police,” is a rhythmic rock bal- 
lad with meaningful lyrics. It 
incorporates lyrics about the 
band’s journey and relationships. 

“IT saw things moving a dif- 
ferent way,” Hamilton said. “It is 
about watching ourselves move 
forward. The chorus has to do 
with a bad place I was in with a 
relationship.” 

Parnell and Hamilton are 
impressed with the album, but 
Hamilton believes it is the band’s 
most successful one. The album 
has received airplay across the 
United States and both band 
members agree the fans are really 
into it. 

“When we play live we tend 
to branch out,” Parnell said. “It is 
nice to focus on short songs.” 

Hamilton said the final prod- 
uct of “State Police” was one of 
his favorite memories since being 
with the band. 

“lve never been more proud 
of anything I’ve ever produced,” 
Hamilton said. “It could do 


someday what so many other 
records have done for me. I’m 
still speechless.” 

According to the band, it 
plans on releasing a full-length 
album in March and they say that 
“EP” is a sneak preview of what 
is to come. The talk of a live 
album has been discussed, but 
with all of the music being traded 
these days, the band doesn’t want 
to rip the fans off. Parnell hopes 
the band eventually gets enough 
resources to find a producer and 
make an album in a studio. 

For now, the band is continu- 
ing to tour around the country. 
With such a busy tour schedule, 
they only practice when there is 
down time. Of course being on 
the road touring is every band’s 
dream, but according to Hamilton 
it isn’t what you see in the 
movies. 

“Being on the road is fun but 
it gets pretty repetitive,” 
Hamilton said. “It’s kind of like 
shampooing. Lather, rinse, 
repeat. We don’t go out and get 
chicks and drugs as people would 
think.” 

The band has played in 
Vermont quite a few times. 
Brothers Past has played at 
Nectar’s, Club Metronome and 
Slade Hall at the University of 
Vermont. The band has also 
played in Waitsfield at the 
Eclipse Theater, where Brothers 
Past will be playing on Nov. 20. 
Hamilton said the band really 
likes playing shows in Vermont 
because it is full of music enthu- 
siasts. 

“It is one of our favorite 
places to play,” Parnell said. “We 
love how the people like to get 


out there and listen to music.” 
Thessa de Hollander, a jun- 
ior, has seen Brothers Past sever- 
al times. “They can really appeal 
to everyone,” Hollander said. 
“They incorporate various kinds 
of music that normally wouldn’t 
fit well together. They’re a 
unique sensational mix of techno 
and rock and are worth the trip to 


YOTED 
“BEST WINGS” 
Burlington Free Press 

3 Years In A Row 





Photo from www.brotherspast.com 


” 


see. 

Although the band still 
drives to shows in a van and still 
work day jobs, the whole experi- 
ence of creating music has been 
an unforgettable journey so far. 
“Living this experience is the 
most memorable thing,” 
Hamilton said 


OPEN 
V1am-Midnight 
Everyday 


Open tll Midnight Everyday! 


655-FOOD (3663) 


135 EAST ALLEN STREET, WINOOSKI 


DELIVERY AVAILABLE 


Burlington « Winooski « South Burlington 
($10.00 Min. Order) 


WINGS * SUBS * SALADS 
DINNERS °* BENGJERRY'S ICE CREAM 


* VERMONSTER SPECIAL ° 
2 dozen wings, Choice of large curly fries, seasoned 


potato wedges or steakfries & two sodas 


‘© NEW ENGLANDER ° 
4 mozzarella sticks, 2 chicken tenders and 6 onion rings, served 


on a bed of fries with your choice of Honey BBQ or Marinara. 


MENTION THIS AD FOR A FREE SODA WITH YOUR ORDER 
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t. Michael’s sponsors art center 


Tyler Kasupski 
Staff Writer 


The centennial is upon us 
and St. Michael’s College is try- 
ing to branch out to the commu- 
nity of Burlington. To try and 
accomplish this, St. Michael’s 
began sponsoring local business- 
es with the start of the centennial 
in 2003. 

“We do this with very specif- 
ic reasons,’ said Marilyn 
Cormier, director of community 
relations at St. Michael’s. “We 
are trying to get the word out 
about the college.” 

One of the organizations St. 
Michael’s has decided to sponsor 
is the Firehouse Center for the 
Visual Arts in 
Burlington. St. 
only sponsor the center -for the 


downtown 
Michael’s will 


two years of the centennial cele- 
bration, which will end in 2005. 
The college will donate a total of 
$15,000 to the art center. 

“We sponsor the Firehouse 
because it is the largest art center 
in Burlington,” Cormier said. 
“The president and the board of 
trustees agreed on the sponsor- 
ship.” 

The Firehouse Gallery was 
opened in 1995 by the Burlington 





Photo by Jim Whitman 


‘Desire of the Rascal” is one of many sculputres on display at the Firehouse Center for the Visual Arts, 


City Arts program. When it 
opened, the gallery was only on 
the first floor of the five-story 
building. 
Gallery grew the Firehouse Art 
Center. 

“Tt is a visual arts center with 
multiple purposes,” said Ruth 


Out of the Firehouse | 


Erickson, a volunteer at the 


Firehouse. “It is used for educa- 


tion, it is a contemporary art 
gallery, and it is also a point of 
convergence to connect other 
local art galleries.” 

The Firehouse Art Center is 
run by the city of Burlington and 


Stowe Theatre Guild Presents ‘Midwives’ 


Lynn-Marie Monty 
Contributing Writer 


With an ominously lit set of 
arcing ebony lattice, frowning 
swirls of black satin and dead 
birch trees, the play “Midwives” 
began with a surprisingly humor- 
ous tone. The quick-witted 
humor throughout Chris 
Bohjalian’s novel “Midwives” 
transferred to Dana Yeaton’s play 
unhindered. Still, the tale was a 
gruesome ones 

In the middle of an ice storm 
in rural Vermont, Sybil Danforth, 
a seasoned midwife, played flaw- 
lessly by Cynthia Foster, faces 
the worst that could happen in 
delivery. Performing a cesarean 
section with a 10 inch kitchen 
knife on a young mother whom 
she believed died in childbirth, 
creates a lifetime of guilt for this 
midwife. Years later as Sybil her- 
self is dying of cancer, her adult 
daughter, Connie, played by 
Bridget Butler, 
mother about what happened on 
that miserable night and the 
manslaughter trail that followed. 

The young mother who died, 
played by Elisabeth Gerber, 
haunted the stage with her flow- 
ing white evening gown. 
Gerber’s grace in motion mir- 
rored the fluidity of the entire 
theater production, brilliantly 
directed by Carole Vasta-Folley. 

Chris Bohjalian is a colum- 
nist for the Burlington Free Press 
and is the author of nine novels. 
“Midwives,” a No. 1 New York 


confronts her ° 


Times best selling novel was 
transformed into this bewitching 
theater production by Yeaton, an 
accredited playwright and 
Middlebury College professor. 
Absorbed in the study of 
journalism, the brief question- 
and-answer period immediately 
following the production had my 
full attention. Bohjalian and 
Yeaton sat center stage. When 
asked about the idea for the book 
and the process in writing it, 
Bohjalian affirmed that it began 
at dinner with friends when he 
met a woman who was a mid- 
wife. As she spoke of her career, 
a story took shape. Only after 
interviewing 30 sets of parents 
who had delivered their children 
with midwives and six months of 
extensive research on midwifery 
did he begin to write. Bohjalian 
admitted that he did not know if 
Sybil would be convicted or 





Photo by Lynn-Marie Monty 
Dana Yeaton and Chris Bohjalian, creators of the play “Midwives.” 


acquitted until the end. His 
intention was never to write a 
story about an incompetent mid- 
wife. This, of course, is now up 
for interpretation. 

When Bohjalian asked 
Yeaton to develop his novel into 
a screenplay, he gave him: full 
creative license. However, they 
did collaborate at length on the 
many changes made to accom- 
modate for the economic, time, 
set and character limitations that 
come with playwriting. 

A man from the audience 
asked Yeaton how a couple of 
guys pulled off such a brilliant 
production on this subject. 
Yeaton responded by saying that 
the best writing comes from writ- 
ing about what one can never 
know. He said, “In art, it is the 
challenge that shapes the final 
work.” 


the Burlington City Arts pro- 
gram. In 1999, the BCA began to 
renovate the Firehouse so that all 
five floors could be used. 

After receiving help from St. 
Michael’s, other grants and dona- 
tions that the Firehouse has 
received, the art center is 


$400,000 away from reaching its 
goal of $3.5 million. 

“The Firehouse was con- 
ceived to be a community art cen- 
ter,” said Jessica Dyer, director of 
curatorial services for the 
Firehouse. “The Firehouse is the 
largest art center in the 
Burlington area.” 

The Firehouse is used for 
many different community relat- 
ed activities. Art classes and 
workshops are offered. There is a 
community darkroom in the 
Firehouse, there is an open 
gallery and lectures and films can 
also be viewed there. 

“T think as opposed to retail 
art centers, we have aimed our 
focus on conceptual art and the 
community,” Erickson _ said. 
“This is why I donate my time 
here rather then somewhere 
else.” 

The Firehouse in downtown 


‘Burlington was built in 1889 to 


house Ethan Allen Engine 
Company No. 4. Since then, the 
Firehouse has been used for 
many things, including offices 
for Patrick Leahy and the 
University of Vermont’s Church 
Street Center. It was once used to 
house the Burlington Police 
Department. 


WWPV's Weekly Top 30. 


1) ME FIRST AND THE 
GIMME GIMMES 

“Ruin Jonny’s Bar Mitzvah” 
2) CAKE “Pressure Chief” 


3) JIMMY EAT WORLD 
“Futures” 


4) GREEN DAY 
“American Idiot” : 


5) FLOGGING MOLLY 
“Within A Mile Of Home” 


6) WILLIAM SHATNER 


20) R.E.M. “Around the Sun” 





“Let It Enfold You” 
42) SUM 44 “Chuck” 


13) JOSEPH ARTHUR 
“Our Shadows Will Remain” 


14) CHEVELLE 
“This Type of Thinking (Could 
Do Us In)” 


15) PRESIDENTS OF THE 
U.S.A. “Love Everybody” 


16) TOM WAITS 
“Real Gone” 


17) BRIAN WILSON 
“Smile” 


48) LOCALH 
“Whatever Happened to Ps 
Soles?” 


19) ISIDORE. 
le 


20) GLOVE — 


24) AUTOLUX 


oe “Wan Santo Condo” 


: ae World” 


27) ZUTONS 
“Who Killed .. - The Zutons” — 


28) SUPERGRASS 
“Supergrass Is 10: Best of 
1994-2004” 


29) LEGENDARY SHACK 
SHAKERS “Believe” 


30) EXPLOSION 
“Black Tape” 
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Harvest Carnival takes over Tarrant Center 


Kain McDonald 
Staff Writer 


The second annual Harvest 
Carnival, hosted by St. Michael’s 
College, drew a generous crowd 
of adults and children, all ready 
to celebrate fall and the kid cavi- 
ty convention know as 
Halloween. 

The Harvest Carnival was 
initiated by the Multicultural 
Student Affairs Office at St. 
Michael’s last year. The 
Mobilization of Volunteer Efforts 
office also came out to help sup- 
port the event by volunteering. 
The head of the Multicultural 
Student Affairs Office, Malika 
Barker, talked of how the event 
received a lot of positive feed- 
back, from both this year and last. 

“Basically, this event is a 
way for SMC students to give 
back to the local surrounding 
communities,” Barker said. “This 
is a fun and safe environment for 
kids in the fall season.” 

This event has been enjoyed 
by the public since its debut last 
year. The cost to enter is only $1, 
making the carnival accessible to 
the public. 

“From last year, a lot of par- 
ents I talked to were glad they 
could bring their kids to some- 
thing for a minimal cost,” Barker 
said. 

The Tarrant Center at St. 
Michael’s becomes transformed 
into an indoor carnival, with pur- 


ple lining the walls and everyone, 


both participating and attending, 
dressed appropriately for the 
event. 

Some of this year’s events 
were: Hackysack. Races, a 


“Blinko Game” (reminiscent of 
the “Price Is Right” gameshow), 
pumpkin and face painting, and 
bowling. This year the raffles 


Hackysack races, a “Blinko Game” (reminiscent of the “Price Is Right” 





Photos by Raina Jensen 


A child makes his way through an inflatable obstacle course at the Harvest Carnival on Oct. 29 from 5:50 to 8:30 p.m. in the Tarrant Center. 


received $50 worth of gift certifi- 
cates from “Learning Express.” 
The event is meant for chil- 
dren, but parents and volunteers 
also enjoy it. When asked why 
she volunteered for the event this 
year, sophomore, Abbey 
Axelrod-Dixon said “I love 





sobs eit 


gameshow), pumpkin and face painting, and bowling were some of the 
activities children were able to participate in at the Harvest CarnivaLon 


Friday, Oct. 29. 


watching the kids have a good 
time,” adding, that this was just 
“an excuse to dress up in a cos- 
tume.” 

The parents were enjoying 
the evening just as much as their 
children, who were happily 
chomping on candy. St. 


Michael’s biology professor 
Valerie Banschbach was there to 
attend with her family and take in 
the event. 

“We liked it so much last 
year that we decided to come 
back,” Banschbach said. “I saw 
the posters in my department near 


my office.” 

The Harvest Carnival was an 
enjoyable evening for the chil- 
dren, parents and volunteers. 
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Burlington group 
wants to S.1.0.P. 





food poisoning 


By Kayla Scally 
Staff Writer 


Illness from contaminated 
food sickens one cut of three 
Americans each year (that’s 76 
million) and puts 325,000 
Americans in the hospital as a 
result of their symptoms, 
according to the national Centers 
for Disease Control and 
Prevention. If those statistics did 
not make you put your fork 
down, the CDC also states that 
about 5,000 Americans die annu- 
ally due to food-borne disease. 

Safe Tables Our Priorities 
was founded 11 years ago by 
food-poisoning victim advocates 
and is devoted to preventing ill- 
ness and death caused by food 
poisoning. 

With its headquarters in 
Burlington for the past four 
years, it is the only national non- 
profit organization dedicated to 
making the food industry safer 


from contamination that causes 


disease. S.T.O.P. indicates that in 
addition to death, food-borne ill- 
ness has the potential to cause 
long-term injury and health con- 
ditions such as acute kidney fail- 
ure, diabetes, high blood pres- 
sure, reactive arthritis, neurologi- 
cal damage, miscarriage, heart 
attack, stroke and blindness. 

According to Susan 
Grooters, the outreach coordina- 
tor of S.T.O.P. in Burlington, in 
order to help avoid food poison- 
ing, it is important to practice 
safe cooking. Foods should be 
properly refrigerated and cooked 
fully to their appropriate internal 
temperature, Grooters said. 

“You should use a_ther- 
mometer whenever you cook any 
food to know when the meat is at 
a safe cooking temperature,” 
Grooters said. “I know that ther- 


mometers can sometimes be a lit- 
tle expensive, but it’s something 
that everyone should have and 
use.” 

In addition, Grooters sug- 
gests some simple steps to avoid 
cross contamination. She said 
counters, tabletops, and hands 
should be scrubbed immediately 
after handling raw meats. It is 
also important, she said, to use 
separate cutting boards for meats, 
poultry, and fish than vegetables 
and other produce. 

Sponges are another com- 
mon household item that harbors 
bacteria. 

“Tf you’re using a sponge in 
your house at school, you can 
microwave it for one to three 
minutes on high heat to help 
reduce the possible bacteria con- 
tamination,’ Grooters said. 
“Sponges aren’t sterile even with 
soap, and they get pretty nasty,” 
she said. 

Grooters stressed the impor- 
tance of sanitizing the counters 
with a separate sponge from the 
one used for the dishes. 

Following the rules of safe 
cooking will reduce the chance of 
becoming sick, but it will not 
completely prevent food-borne 
illness. 

Eric Schlosser, author of 
“Fast Food Nation: The Dark 
Side of the All-American Meal” 
and correspondent for The 
Atlantic Monthly, said most food 
becomes contaminated during 
production, shipping and han- 
dling, which is out of the con- 
sumer’s hands. 

With America’s entire food 
supply being controlled by a 
handful of corporations, 
Schlosser also blames corporate 
control of the food system for 
contamination. 


«4? . . : cn 


Tips to prevent 
food one : 
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to their appropriate internal 
_ temperature. 

a Use a thermometer to 
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“Food-borne illness is on the 
rise,’ Schlosser said, “and new 
diseases are entering the food 
system that can spread far and 
wide because of the centralized 
system. This couldn’t have hap- 
pened before.” 

He went on to say how 12 
slaughterhouses supply food for 
300 million Americans, and that a 
contamination problem in one 
building can spread nationwide, 
or even worldwide. For this rea- 
son, Schlosser, who continues to 


-eat meat, buys organic meats 


with no antibiotics or animal pro- 
teins injected because “poultry 
should not be eating poultry. 
I’m not against eating meat, I’m 
against cannibalism,” he joked. 

Rolf Diamant, a member of 
Community Supported Agri- cul- 
ture and the Onion River Co-op, 
shares Schlosser’s concern. 

“It’s important to try to buy 
locally so you know where your 
food is coming from and to sup- 
port small farms,” Diamant said. 


a8 oe beech vd Va Lee 


‘meats 


: Senior 
Matt Whoriskey enjoys cooking 
in his townhouse, but says buying 
locally is too expensive for his 
college budget. “I like going to 
the City Market if I have the 
money, Whoriskey said, “but it 
limits what I can buy. If I had the 
money I’d go there all the time, 
though — I think it tastes better.” 

Other students on campus, 
such as first-year Ali Fogel, do 
not have the option of cooking 
and rely solely on the cafeteria in 
Alliot Hall for theit meals. When 
Fogel eats in Alliot, she said, she 
usually likes to eat from fe 
Chef’s Corner. 

“I like the specialty stuff 
because I see them cook and pre- 
pare the food in front of me and I 
feel more safe when I see them 
preparing it,” Fogel said. 

Steve Baietti, food service 
manager for Sodexho, the com- 
pany that provides Alliot with all 
its meat products, he ensures all 
necessary precautions are fol- 
lowed to prevent food contami- 
nation. Baietti said they buy their 
only through approved 
Sodexho venders with a rigorous 
inspection program. 

“All our ground beef is from 
one specific meat purveyor with 
its own Sodexho inspector who 
inspects the meat, in addition to 
the Food and Drug Administ- 
ration inspectors,” Baietti said. 
Baietti added that even if a stu- 
dent asked, beef would not be 
served below 155. degrees 
Fahrenheit, well done, to prevent 
possible E. coli. 

In addition, according to 
Baietti, all managers and supervi- 
sors are Serve Safe Certified, 
which is a national program by 
the National Restaurant 
Association. It involves an eight- 
hour class every three years to 
teach the participants about food- 
borne pathogens, bacteria and 
safe serving practices. This 
training, Baietti explains, 
involves instructions on hand 
washing, personal sanitation, 


Photo by Raina Jensen 
Preventing food-borne ill- 
ness is important while 
cooking meat, such as this 
ground beef. F 


cleaning procedures, safe food 
handling practices and training 
on proper temperatures to cook 
and hold foods. 

To prevent cross contamina- 
tion, Alliot does not use sponges, 
but instead uses towels. More 
than 1,000 towels a week are 
used to wipe down kitchen sur- 
faces, and then they are Jaun- 
dered, Baietti said. aE: 

As Grooters suggests, Alliot 
also uses meat thermometers. 

“Our meat thermometers get 
calibrated every day by one of the 
workers,” Baietti said. “We docu-— 
ment the calibration of the ther- 
mometers as well as the strength — 
of sanitation solutions, and the 
temperatures of our refrigerators — 
and freezers, and our cooking and 
holding temperatures two times — 
per day,” Baietti said. Alliot 
even has a special pot-washing 
sink that is extra hot for metal 
pans and spatulas that have 
touched meat, to kill any contam- 
ination that they might have. — 

Although the workers in 
Alliot use every effort to prevent 
food-borne diseases, “consumers 
practicing extremely safe food 
handling skills are a lost step in a 
system full of problems, like lack 
of government regulations and 
problems with the actual way in 
which food is produced,” 
Grooters said. 

Whoriskey said problems in 
the food system would probably 
not affect his eating habits, but he 
could not help but be shocked | 
after hearing the long-term 
effects that food poisoning could 
cause. 

“IT didn’t know that you 
could get more than just sick 
from food poisoning,” 
Whoriskey said, “and I don’t 
think that Americans are aware of 
the consequences. We don’t 
hear about them. At least now I 
know.” 
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Sailing on the lake catches fall winds 


By Pete Vancini 
Staff Writer 


For local sailing enthusiasts, 
the onset of fall weather means 
that the sailing season is drawing 
to a close. 

At the Lake Champlain 
Community Sailing Center, the 
last day to rent a boat was 
Monday Oct. 11 and the last day 
for boat storage was Oct. 31. The 
center will open again in April 
depending on the conditions. 

The sailing center is a non- 
profit organization located on 
Lake Champlain’s waterfront, 
and plays a large role in sailing 
around the community. The 
organization rents boats and pro- 
vides docking space and storage, 
while holding many educational 
programs to aspirant sailors of all 
ages and abilities, including an 
adaptive program for those with 
handicaps. 

In addition to the sailing cen- 
ter, local high schools and UVM 
have sailing teams. 

Marcia Waite is the head 
coach of the regional high school 

sailing team comprised of 
Burlington, South Burlington and 
Champlain Valley Union High 
Schools, which utilizes the cen- 
ter. There are 12 students on the 
travel team and 12 on the less- 
experienced home team. 


By Laura Bagby 
Staff, Writer 


Students, faculty and staff of 
St. Michael’s College suffering 
from physical ailments need to 
look no further than the Tarrant 
- Recreation Center training room. 

‘Dan Farnham, physical ther- 
apist and certified athletic trainer 
of the Physical Therapy Center of 
Vermont, has been hired by the 
athletic department and Student 
Health Services to provide physi- 
cal therapy treatment on 
Tuesdays and Fridays from 11:30 
a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 

Farnham will be offering 
services for those who have 
sports related injuries, chronic 
pain, have recently undergone 
surgery, or are plagued by mus- 
cle-skeletal problems. He will 
also provide counseling on 
strength training and cardiovas- 
cular exercise. 

Farnham will work in the 
Tarrant training room and says 
that he will focus on students, 
faculty and staff, rather than var- 
sity athletes. 

With more than 400 student 
athletes in 21 varsity athletic pro- 
grams at St. Michael’s, the two 
full-time and one-part time ath- 
letic trainers are too busy to treat 
all injuries, said Zaf Bludevich, 


Photo from the UVM Sailing Team Web site 





UVM Sailing Team members Gabrielle McCoy and Sarah Kessler, both juniors, hike out over the rail. 


At UVM, the sailing team is 
recognized as a rapidly growing 
club sport. Despite the club 
jabel, the team is highly competi- 
tive and has consistently placed 
in the top five at regional events 
and recently finished second at a 
major event, head coach Justin 
Assad said. 

Assad attributes their recent 
success to the team’s enthusiasm 
and has seen a great deal of 


improvement in the skill of team 
members. 

For first-year team member 
Lydia Meigs, the sailing program 
was a deciding factor in her 
choice of where to go to college. 
Meigs has been sailing since she 
was five. 

“I really wanted to be 
involved with college sailing,” 
she said. 

Even though she loves the 


sport, it is very time consuming. 

“It’s a big commitment,” 
Meigs said, describing the rigor- 
ous weekend schedule of college 
sailing life. Traveling to races 
leaves the team with little time on 
the weekends, but for Meigs, it’s 
worth it. 

“We have a really awesome 
team. We have a lot of fun,” she 
said. 

Senior Ryan Brown is also a 
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Physical therapist on campus 


Recent UVM graduate hired to help students with chronic injuries 


Photo by Raina Jensen 
Dan Farnham provides therapy to 
a student. Farnham is the first 
physical therapist to provide sery- 
ices to St. Michael’s. 


senior associate athletic director. 
In the past, trainers referred 
athletes to other physical therapy 
clinics and hospitals, he said, but 
decided that having a physical 
therapist on campus would entice 
more people to seek treatment. 
“The athletic trainers are 
here for the student athletes,” 
Bludevich said, “and they must 
be able to provide treatment in a 
timely manner. They have too 
much going on to provide servic- 


ae 





es for the students, faculty and 
staff, too. In order to help, we 
decided that we should bring 
someone in.” 

Farnham began a rotation at 
St. Michael’s last spring, and the 
convenience of his services 
prompted an agreement between 
St. Michael’s and the Physical 
Therapy Center of Vermont, in 
which he would provide services 
at the school twice a week. 

This is not his first experi- 
ence at St. Michael’s. Farnham 
interned with the athletic depart- 
ment during the fall and winter of 
1999, while studying at the 
University of Vermont. After 
graduating in 2001 with a degree 
in physical therapy and athletic 
training, Farnham has _ been 
employed at the Physical 
Therapy Center of Vermont since 
October 2002. 

Chandler Smalling, a junior 
basketball player who has under- 
gone two reconstructive ankle 
surgeries, has been treated by 
Farnham for rehabilitation treat- 
ment. 

“Tam very happy that he will 


‘be on campus,” Smalling said. “I 


worked with him last semester 
and throughout the summer. We 
worked one on one, which was 
extremely helpful, and | had a 
100 percent turnaround.” 


Smalling said Farnham cre- 
ated a program to improve her 
strength and range of motion. 
They worked with strength bands 
and massaged her scars and mus- 
cles to stimulate and decrease the 
swelling. Smalling said she will 
continue to work with Farnham 
and the athletic trainers as she 
recovers from her second sur- 
gery. 

“Students have so much to 
do and so much on their mind,” 
said Jennifer Hanley, a sopho- 
more who has been plagued with 
knee injuries in the past. “It 
would be difficult to, and expen- 
sive to, find a physical therapist 
off campus. | feel more comfort- 
able getting treatment from 
someone on campus.” 

Student Health Services will 
refer patients to Farnham, but he 
will provide outpatient services 
to anyone in need. These services 
will be covered by insurance, 
Bludevich said. Treatment is cov- 
ered by school insurance and 
most other insurance providers 
are accepted. If a patient’s insur- 
ance is not accepted, the Physical 
Therapy Center of Vermont will 
look at a student’s ability to pay 
and create a payment plan, 
Farnham said. 

In addition to physical thera- 


py, Farnham hopes to help stu- . 





veteran sailor, whose family 
exposed him to sailing at the age 
of ten. 

“Sailing takes motivation 
and dedication,” Brown said. 
“You need technical skills and 
there’s a lot of muscle memory 
involved.” 

Assad has been the head 
coach of the UVM sailing team 
for two years and has witnessed 
notable growth in the program. 

“When I got here, it kind of 
just exploded right away,” he 
said. 

The program had previously 
run only eight to 10 boats at most 
events, but now Assad said UVM 
usually sails about 18. 

Assad came from a family of 
non-sailors, but was urged to pur- 
sue the pastime by his mother and 
began taking sailing lessons at 
the age of ten. 

“You just get hooked on it,” 
he said. “You never want to not 
be there.” 

The team will stop compet- 
ing the weekend of Nov.6. Until 
then, team members will enjoy 
the crisp fall days of sailing on 
Lake Champlain. 

“My favorite part is just 
being out on the water,” Meigs 
said. 


dents design exercise programs 
that will help them achieve their 
physical fitness goals. These fit- 
ness consultations will be 45 
minutes and Farnham will be 
charging around $30. 

“St. Michael’s has a beauti- 
ful athletic complex,” Farnham 
said. “I think that more people 
would use it if they knew more 
about fitness and their bodies. 
Some people may be intimidated 
by the fitness center. I have had 
fun designing exercise programs 
in the past and would love to help 
these people get over their fears 
and into the gym.” 

First-year Jonathan Ander- 
son said personalized fitness pro- 
grams are a great idea. Anderson 
said he does not use the gym on a 
regular basis because he doesn’t 
feel like he knows enough about 
the equipment. “I would definite- 
ly be interested in fitness educa- 
tion,” he said. “I think that other 
students would too. If | knew 
what to do, then I would exercise 
more.” 

“I am really excited about 
helping the members of the St. 
Michael’s community,” Farnham 
said. “No one wants to be injured 
and I am here to help people 
heal.” 
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Even chickens can fly 


The fear of dying changes with a single jump from an airplane 


By Katelyn Krumperman 
Outdoors Editor 


The ride up was the worst 
part. 

At 1,000 feet my ears start to 
pop. At 2,000 feet my heart 
begins to pound and feels like it 
wants to break free. What am | 
thinking? At 4,000 feet the plane 
dips, my stomach lurches and 
leaves my body. My eyes well up 
with tears. What if I die? 

At 8,000 feet my instructor 
yells, “Turn around and get on 
your knees!” The straps are tight- 
ened, making it hard to breath. 

At 9,000 feet, click. I can 
feel my instructor’s chest against 
my back. Click. Our bodies 
become one. At 10,000 feet, he 
yells, “Get in a squat.” The door 
opens. My hair is nearly sucked 
out the door. 

We reach 11,000 feet. I have 
no choice. The wing is right 
above my head. “Put both feet on 
the step. HEAD BACK! Are you 
ready to go skydiving?” my 


‘instructor yells over the whipping 


wind. 

Richard Wilkinson, my 
instructer, has a thick Australian 
accent, which makes it very hard 


to understand ‘hiny during our) 20-: 


minute briefing session before 
going skydiving. I sat back with 
my heart pounding, nodding in 
agreement. As it turned out, | 
wouldn’t have wanted any other 
person jumping with me. 

Right before we got on the 
plane he said to me, “Remember 
to scream as loud as possible. 
Some people forget to breathe 
when they are falling, so make 
sure to scream so you can take a 
breath in.” 

And oh, how I screamed. 

The only words that would 
come out of my mouth as we 
were free falling for 6,000 feet at 
120 mph were, “Holy Shit!” And 
then it was over. I looked up and 
saw our parachute tangled in a 
ball. “Is that normal?” I yelled. In 
the blink of an eye, with the sun 
shining behind it, the parachute 
billowed out to form a rainbow- 
colored arch. 

“So, how was your first 
Airgasm?” Wilkinson said. 

“The best in my whole entire 
life!” I yelled in reply. “That was 
amazing! | want to go again!” 

“Well, lady, you can go as 
many times as you want,” 
Wilkinson said. 

The view was breathtaking. 
Besides being on an airplane or 
on top of a mountain, I had never 
seen the Earth from that point of 
view before. 

Lake George glistened in the 
sunlight between the mountains 
as if God had spilled a glass of 
water, the silhouette of the 
Adirondacks glowed behind us as 
if they were ghosts. Below us 
was the entire Champlain Valley. 
Burlington looked like a few 
houses on the edge of a massive 
body of water. Middlebury 





Photo by Jim Whitman 


Richard Wilkinson showing me what to do when we jump. 


looked minuscule compared to 
the mountains on both sides, and 
the headquarters, which were two 
trailers, looked more or less like 
match box cars. : 

“Look to your right and pul 
down,” Wilkinson said. The para- 
chute turned to the right, the wind 
took us and twirled us down like 
a corkscrew. “I don’t really like 
this feeling,” I said. My stomach 
jumped as the earth began spin- 
ng. 

Gravity became apparent as 


we neared our landing spot.’ 


Flocks of starlings moved as one 
in a big black blob as we pre- 
pared to land. The ground neared 
faster and faster. 

“If we didn’t have a para- 
chute on right now we would hit 
the ground in less than seven sec- 
onds,” Wilkinson said with 2,000 
feet to go. 

With our feet and legs 
extended in the air we skidded to 
a stop as the parachute softly 
landed in front of us. The feeling 
of being back on the ground was 
comforting but made me realize 
that the fear of never leaving the 
ground is nothing compared to 
the fear of falling. 

“Even a bad day of skydiv- 
ing is better than a good day at 
work,” said Ole Thomsen, the 
owner of Vermont Skydiving 
Adventures in West Addison. 

Thomsen started the compa- 
ny_as a hobby, opening it only on 
weekends with two leased air- 
planes and four parachutes. 
Twelve years later, Thomsen 
owns two Cessna airplanes and 
leases 400 acres. 

This is his 20th season sky- 
diving in which he has done more 
than 8,000 jumps. 

“It is more dangerous to 
drive in a car with 16- to 21-year- 
olds,” Thomsen said. “It is more 
dangerous to work in construc- 
tion and on a farm.” 

It would have been nice to 
have known those facts before 
jumping out of the plane. 

Thomsen said the their favo- 
rite saying at the company is, 
“What could possibly go 
wrong?” 

The company has one full- 
time rigger and one part-time rig- 


ger, both of whom are. certified -_ 





Photo by Jim Whitman 
ABOVE: Scared to death on the 
plane. 

TOP RIGHT: Looking down 
11,000 feet to the ground. 

RIGHT: First plunge inte the-airs 
going 120 mph. 
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Nothing compares to free falling at 120 mph over the Champlain Valley. I’m having the time of my life. 


by the Federal Aviation 
Administration: Riggers check all 
reserve -parachutes every 120 
days. The reserve parachute auto- 
matically opens at 2,000 feet if 
the main chute fails. A parachute 
is good for 5,000 jumps, 
Thomsen said: 

Just knowing there was a 
reserve parachute put me at ease 
during my briefing session with 
Wilkinson, a recently retired 
policeman and a native of Byron 
Bay, Australia. He has been sky- 
diving for 24 years. From May 
until mid—November, Wilkinson 
spends his time as an instructor 
for Vermont Skydiving Adven- 
tures. He continues his love of 
free-falling instructing in Austra- 


lia from November until May. 

Twenty-four years ago, when 
Wilkinson was an Army cadet, 
his teacher asked if he wanted to 
earn his parachute wings. He 
couldn’t resist the temptation and 
jumped out of a plane for his first 
time. 

“It’s free adrenaline,” he 
said. “That’s what it’s all about, 
100 percent adrenaline.” 

It is nearly impossible to 
describe the feeling of free 
falling. | have been skiing for 18 
years, | have stood atop moun- 
tains with elevations close to 
13,000 feet, | have completed a 
monthlong backpacking trip 
through the National Outdoor 
Leadership School where | saw 


my life flash before me twice, but 
nothing compares to skydiving. 

Throughout these experi- 
ences I have realized that you 
cannot live your life scared of 
dying. If you do, how you will be 
able to enjoy life? 

I will admit that the morning 
before I went skydiving I kissed 
the picture of my family and dog 
goodbye. | thought about the 
“what if” and was afraid I would 
never see them again. 

I realized that we all die 
eventually so why not live every 
day like it’s the last? I had noth- 
ing to lose so I took a chance and 
jumped. In the end I had the best 
experience of my life. 
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Do St. Michael’s students have passion? 


he-other day during one of 
[T= classes, a fellow stu- 

dent declared her undying 
love for the Red Sox. She told the 
class she had been in love with 
them since she was a child and, 
like many other Red Sox fans, 
had rarely missed a game since 
she realized her love for the team. 
During her confession, I laughed 
and questioned how anyone 
could be so passionate about any- 
thing that she would declare their 
love in front of a class she barely 
knew. 

After my classmate enthusi- 
astically voiced her uncondition- 
al love for the Red Sox, my pro- 
fessor asked the class what they 
were passionate about. No one 
else raised a hand to talk about 


Thursday 

Puppets. The FlynnSpace wel- 
comes Paul Zaloom, best known 
for his TV show, “Beakman’s 
World,” to present the puppet 
_ show, “Mighty Nice.” The show 
covers everything from anti-drug 
campaigns to what the world will 
be like in a hundred years. 
Tickets cost $16 for students and 


$20 for adults. The show starts at 
8 p.m. 


Jam band. Nectar’s welcomes 
Mountain of Venus, a rhythmic 
combination of vocals and guitar 
solos. No cover. The show starts 
at 9:30 p.m. 21+ 


5, 
Friday 


Benefit concert. Contois 
Auditorium in Burlington hosts 
Patrick Fitzsimmons, Jenn 


Karson and Aaron Flynn, three 


songwriters to perform in a bene- ~ 


fit for Big Heavy World’s 
Vermont Music Library. There is 
a suggested donation of $7. The 
show starts at 5:30 p.m. 


Live music. 242 Main in 
Burlington hosts the bands Verga, 
Constants, Akrasia, Kiss Me 
Deadly and Outsmarting Simon. 
Tickets cost $6. The show starts 
at 7 p.m. 


Mediaeval ballads. The UVM 
Lane Series welcomes Trio 
Mediaeval to the UVM Recital 
Hall. The trio plays an ensemble 
of English motets and songs from 
Norway. Tickets cost $25. The 
show starts at 7:30 p.m. 


Live music. Nectar’s welcomes 
Hot Buttered Rum String Band to 
Burlington. There is a cover 
charge of $3. The show starts at 
9:30 p.m. 21+ 





their passion. Perhaps we were 
too shy, perhaps we had never 
been asked such a question and 
were taken 
completely 
off guard, 
or maybe 
we haven’t 
found our 
passion yet. 

Why 
aren’t more 
college stu- 
dents pas- 
sionate, and 
if they are, 
why are 
they not willing to voice their 
passions with excitement as my 
fellow classmate had? Are col- 
lege students passionless? 


Tal 


Lindsey 
Shumway 


Ithink being passionate 
about something isn’t socially 
acceptable among people our 
age. | commend the students who 
are incredibly passionate about 
politics, but they are often 
laughed at. I admit it, I have 
found it strange when my room- 
mate comes home from class, 
fired up about child labor and 
ready to save the world. I applaud 
those Red Sox fans who stuck by 
their team through good times 
and bad and continued to root for 
them. It’s those people who 
would give up anything for their 
passion, or give up anything to be 
even more passionate than they 
already are. 

Some people figure out what 
their passion is early in life. They 


‘CALENDAR 


A screening of 
‘Unprecedented’ 


The battle for the Presidency te Forids and 


the Undermining af democracy ix America. 


UNPRECEDENTED: 


E2000 ctecTiON 


The department of journalism and mass communica- 
tion sponsors the film “Unprecedented” about the vot- 
ing irregularities in the 2000 election. Filmmaker 
Richard Perez will introduce the film and answer 
questions after. The movie will be shown in McCarthy 
Arts Center on Friday, Nov. 5, at 7 p.m. 


saturday 


Pern, 


_HIV/AIDS discussion. Professor 


Patricia Siplon leads a talk on the 
global politics of HIV/AIDS in 
the Church Street Firehouse 
Center, second floor, at noon. 
Immediately following will be an 
action workshop on the Global 
AIDS Campaign at 2 p.m. 


Gala. The Vermont Youth 
Orchestra Association holds its 
annual gala from 7 to 11 p.m. at 
the Elley-Long Music Center at 
St. Michael’s College. Tickets 
cost $25. Call 655-5030 for more 
information. 


Dance and drum. Contois 
Auditorium in Burlington hosts 
Jeh Kulu, a dance and drum per- 
formance. Tickets cost $10. The 
show starts at 8 p.m. 


Kpayh 4aorgye <a sa 


_ hosts Granados Guitar 





Rock ‘n’ Roll. The Monkey 
House in Winooski welcomes 
The Shanty Band from Ithaca. 
Tickets cost $3. The show starts 
at 10 p.m. 21+ 


vi 
Sunday 


AIDS workshop. St. Michael’s 
students lead workshops on the 
Global AIDS Campaign in the 
Church Street Firehouse Center, 
second floor, at 11 a.m. and 3:30 
p.m. 


French Canadian music. St. 
Michael’s College hosts Josee 
Vachon, the trio of Carol Reed, 
Suzanne Germain, George Dunne 
and Jean-Jacques Psaute in 
McCarthy Arts Center at 2 p.m. 


Spanish music. The Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul in Burlington 
Duo, a 


: 


know exactly what they feel 
strongly about and try to make a 
difference. I challenge you to sit 
down and think about your pas- 
sions. What moves you? What 
makes you want to give up any- 
thing — money, luxury, friendship 
or your life — for something you 
believe in? I’ve tried to find it — 
it’s tough. 

Maybe we’re all still young 
and as we grow older and move 
outside the St. Mike’s bubble, we 
might be able to find something 
we’re truly passionate about, if 
we haven’t already. College is a 
time to explore all your options, 
and at St. Mike’s we have a huge 
opportunity to explore the world 
around us and find something we 
love. 


group that plays Baroque and 
Spanish music. Tickets cost $8. 
The show starts at 3 p.m. 


A capella jazz. The Unitarian 
Universalist . Church in 
Burlington hosts Maple Jam, a 
band that covers songs from 


James Taylor to the Beatles.. 


Tickets are $10 for adults and $5 
for students. The show starts at 7 
p.m. 


Theater, St. Michael’s College 
hosts a theater performance of 
“Twelfth Night” with Shenan- 
doah Shakespeare Express at 7 
p.m. in McCarthy Arts Center. 


Guitar. Nectar’s welcomes 
David Grier, a bluegrass guitar 
legend voted best guitar player of 
the year by International 
Bluegrass Music Association. 
The show starts at 7:30 p.m. 





Rap. Nectar’s welcomes Bump, a 
garage rock, hip-hop and rap rock 
band. No cover. The show starts 
at 9:30 p.m. 21+ 


y 
i‘. 
& 


‘ed, 


Tuesday 


Catholic heritage. St. Michael’s 
College welcomes Helen Alvare 
from the Catholic University of 
America to speak on “The 
Catholic Intellectual Heritage, 
Social Thought and American 
Jurisprudence” in the Hoehl 
Welcome Center at 7:30 p.m. 


Old school R&B. Nectar’s wel- 
comes Sonic Mayhem, a group 
that plays a variety of music. The 
show starts at 9:30 p.m. 


10 
Wednesday 


» All My Sons. Champlaim College . 


I don’t think I could ever say 
St. Mike’s students are passion- 
less. Many students are so dedi- 
cated to what they believe in, but 
for the rest of us, including 
myself, who are still looking 
deep within ourselves to find our 
own passions, I have a bit of 
advice. Work hard at what you 
love, go out on a limb and try 
new things. Don’t be afraid of 
anything because you never 
know, your own passion could be 
just around the corner. 


Contact Lindsey Shumway at 
Ishumway @ smcvt.edu 


hosts Arthur Miller’s “All My 
Sons,” a play about moral 
responsibility. The play starts at 
7:30 p.m. 


Dance. The FlynnSpace wel- 
comes John Jasperse Company, a 
duet of dancers who use an off- 
center approach to dance and use 
every part of the auditorium. The 
show costs $16 for students, $20 
for adults. The show starts at 8 
p.m. 


Urban composer. Nectar’s hosts 
Glue featuring Adeem, Maker 
and DJ DQ, a group of emcees 
who rap battle each other. Tickets 
cost $5. A limited number of 18+ 
tickets available at the door. The 
show starts at 9:30 p.m. 


Challenges in | 
computing 








Photo by Raina Jensen 
St. Michael’s College wel- 
comes Dr. Eugene H. 
Spafford, professor of com- 
puter science at Purdue 
University, to speak on 
“Exploring Grand Challenges 
in Trustworthy Computing,” 
in McCarthy Arts Center on 
Monday, Nov. 4, at 4 p.m. 





Have an event you 
would like to add? 


If you have an event that 


should be added to the 
calendar please contact 
Lindsey Shumway at 
Ishumway@smcvt.edu 
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Condoms on campus: Both sides debate the taboo topic 


What’s missing from St. Mike’s 


here is something miss- 
ing from St. Michael’s 
that you'll find on 
almost every campus in 
America. It’s something that is 
seldom spoken about here. 
Counselors aren’t supposed to 
talk about it and Health 
Services does not provide it, 
but it could save your life: The 
condom. 

I am Catholic and I have 
great respect for the position of 
the Church and our campus 
when it comes to premarital sex 
and promiscuity. 

Abstinence is the most 
effective way to prevent the 
spread of sexually transmitted 
diseases. Waiting until mar- 
riage is a responsible and 
healthy choice many students at 
St. Michael’s choose to make. 

However, if you walk 
through a dorm or the 300s 
field late on Friday or Saturday 
night, it’s pretty obvious that 
students on this campus aren’t 
living like monks or nuns. Sex 
is a part of college life for many 
of us and I think that the needs 
of our college and health policy 
should reflect that. 

I’ve been an HIV/AIDS 
activist for a couple of years 
now and I’ve been working on 
political issues and traveling to 
Tanzania to study the AIDS 
epidemic. Ihave also been 
thinking about the choices I’ve 
made and the messages I hear 
about sex right here in our com- 
munity. 

As a first-year, no one 
offers us any information about 
how to have safer sexual expe- 


riences. I think ignoring the 
issue is dangerous, especially 
when | in 500 college students 
in America is HIV positive and 
studies 
suggest 
that by 
age ge25; 
half of all 
sexually 
active 
college 
under- 
graduates 
will con- 
tract a 
sexually 
transmit- 
ted dis- 








Michael 
McCarthy 


ease. 

Now is the time to start an 
intelligent and respectful dia- 
logue about the availability of 
condoms here at St. Michael’s 
College. 

While it is important that 
we maintain our Catholic iden- 
tity and values, we must also 
address the growing need for 
information and resources that 
will maintain the health of our 
community. 


Michael McCarthy is a mem- 
ber of a group who wants to 
have condoms provided on 
campus. 


Contact Michael McCarthy at 
mmccarthy4 @ smcvt.edu 





Promoting abstinence is a better solution than condoms 


he short answer to why 
| we don’t have condoms 
on campus is that St. 
Michael’s has a Catholic affilia- 
tion. I don’t know much about 
Catholicism, so I talked to one 
of my Catholic friends to try 
and understand this. The 
Catholic Church promotes 
abstinence until marriage and 
firmly believes in this teaching. 
Contraception is not accepted in 
the Catholic Church either 
because the procreative purpos- 
es of sex are held to be equally 
important. It is considered 
“intrinsically evil” to render 
procreation impossible 
(Cathechisim of the Catholic 
Church, Page 2370). 


When talking to a friend . 


about condoms on campus, he 
said something we both agree on 
— people have their own beliefs, 
and that’s fine. Whether or not 


_you are Catholic, choosing to 


have sex with someone is an 
important decision and it should 
be discussed with your partner 
before you engage in it. If you 
choose to engage in premarital 
sex, using a condom is your own 
choice, but we all have the 
option of going to a nearby store 
to buy condoms, if that’s the 
decision we make. 

I am a Protestant, but [| 
haven’t always been a Christian. 
I haven’t always had such strong 
faith, and I have many friends 
who aren’t Christian. Therefore, 
lunderstand completely that 
there are many people having 
sex On campus who don’t realize 
the sanctity of it. There are stu- 
dents here, very intelligent, car- 


ing students, who have stated 
their concern for the student 
body in regards to unsafe sex. 
This group feels that the more 
“realistic” solution to the spread 
of sexually 
transmitted 
diseases 
and the 
occurrence 
of pregnan- 
cies on 
campus is 
more con- 
venient dis- 
tribution of 
condoms. 


COLUMNIST 





Ashley 
Bruscoe 


Furthermore, sometimes after 
people had unprotected sex, they 
come to regret it because of the 
consequences. 

Therefore, providing con- 
doms would reduce the occur- 
rence of all of these things and it 
would be a form of the “lesser 
evil.” However, I do not believe 
that this is the best solution. I 
say there is more to regret than 
just acquiring an STD or becom- 
ing pregnant. I think promiscu- 
ity, or even having casual sex a 
few times, isn’t necessarily good 
for one’s emotional state. 

Why is sex so casual now? 


Aside from the obvious fact that 
our college has the Catholic 
affiliation, which prevents it 
from supporting contraception, 
there is another reason why hav- 
ing condoms so readily avail- 
able is not a good idea. It would 
mean that we’ve given up the 
fight for abstinence. It would 
mean the administration actual- 
ly promotes condoms saying, 
“It’s OK to use them. Here you 
go!” 

I think that we can change. 
We as intelligent college stu- 
dents need to recognize how sig- 
nificant sex is and not be so 
reckless. How do we want. to 
feel about this time in our lives 
when we look back 10 or 20 
years from now? It is time to 
become more responsible. 

More convenient distribu- 
tion of condoms is a short-term 
solution, but it is not the answer 
to all the problems we have. 


Ashley Bruscoe is a member of 
Youth Abstinence Revolution. 


Contact Ashley Bruscoe at 
abruscoe@ smcvt.edu 


___ Have something to say? 
Want your voice heard around campus? 


If you are interested in writing a column 0 
_ Lindsey Shumway at Ishumway@smcevt.ed 





I’m a rational, un-jaded young adult and I approve this message 


smugness of the title above, 
but I can’t help but think the 
Founding Fathers are spinning in 
their graves. George Washington 
with his “I cannot tell a lie,” and 
Lincoln with his “a government 
of the people, by the people, and 
for the people,” and even Teddy 
Roosevelt with his “Speak softly 
and carry a big stick,” seem to 
have been all but forgotten in 
today’s bloated world of big 
money, media advertising and 
corporate campaign contribu- 
tions. Halliburton, Enron, AT&T, 
Procter & Gamble, AOL, 
McDonald’s, Disney, Cinemax, 
Fox News, the Big Three, Virgin, 
EMI, the list goes on and on of 
the major companies that seem to 
poke and prod into every major 
facet of our daily lives and con- 
tribute billions of dollars to the 
campaigns of presidents who we, 
the common people, should be 
supporting. 
Now call me an independent 
(or stubborn) Vermonter if you 
will, but “we the people” are the 
ones who are going to be voting 
for our leader to represent us, and 


[ome for the arrogant 





we have faith that he will lead us 
to the best of his ability. 

We college students don’t 
need any—multinational corpora- 
tion to tell us this about a candi- 
date for president, or even the 
hot, up-and-coming musical 
group or 
artist emerg- 
ing from the 
local scene. 
We can 
make  edu- 
cated deci- 
sions on our 
own with- 
out — being 
jaded by the 
media’ 
When a 
candidate 
calls his 
opponent a “flip-flopper,” for 
example, or the record companies 
describe an emerging artist. as 
“hot, fresh and sexy,” we must 
keep in mind that those descrip- 
tions might mean different things 
to different people. There is, in 
my opinion, no universally- 
accepted adjective for every- 
thing. Only God determines how 


Edward — 
Burke 


good or flawed something really 
is. 

As I see it, the government, 
corporations and even the music 
business have become too bloat- 
ed, too greedy and too above us. I 
feel the need should arise to relin- 
quish a bit of control to us as cit- 
izens of the United States. The 
people who are directly affected 
by U.S. products, laws or policies 
and are bombarded every day by 
flashy, superficial advertising 
remind us that we cannot escape 
media entirely. 

I don’t have to tell any mem- 
ber of Generation X (or is it Y 
now?), like myself, that it would 
be practically impossible for us to 
live in a house without a tele- 
phone, television, personal com- 
puter, toaster, microwave, oven, 
radio, refrigerator or other such 
appliance of the material world. 
Here’s my thought, bear with me. 
If people in the world could wake 
up one morning, step out of their 
homes and sit cross-legged or lie 
down comfortably in the woods 
for one day, away from the con- 
veniences (or hassles) of the 
modern world, I believe we could 


44 
Turn off your cell 
phone and hide it, 
unplug your television 
and log off American 


Online. 
— Edward Burke 
senior 
9 


experience, even if just for one 
day, a bit of true happiness. We 
could experience God’s great 
earth uninhibited by media and 
distractions. I accept that this 
would be virtually impossible, 
but can you imagine how at peace 
the world would be? 

Perhaps we should take a 
lesson from the Australian 
Aborigines. They find peace 
from the forest all the time. A 
youth from a village is sent out 
into the woods with a didgeridoo, 
and is not allowed to come back 
to the village until he has learned 
and mastered the instrument. 
Just imagine: how. peaceful «that 


Aborigine must feel — how 
serene, how spiritual. 

Even if it’s just you, or your- 
self and a few close friends for a 
day, skip the McDonald’s or 
Domino’s take-out and that trip to 
the mall you’ve been planning. 
Turn off your cell phone and hide 
it, unplug your television and log 
off America Online. Under no 
circumstances should you pur- 
chase a newspaper. Grab a blan- 
ket and a few pillows, maybe an 
instrument or a good novel, and 
head out to the nearest forest. 

Out there, there are no com- 
puters, no networks telling you 
what to eat, what to wear, who to 
vote for, or even what to think. 
Out there, it’s just you, the trees, 
your muse and whatever higher 
power you believe in. Breathe in, 
breathe out AH. 

Take time to appreciate the 
more spiritual and thoughtful 
things life has to offer. The time 
is now and we, the people, are 
ready. 


Contact Edward Burke at 
eburke3 @smcvt.edu 
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Bouncing into basketball season 


The St. Michael’s men’s basketball team prepares for 2004-2005 


By Ryan Dulude 
Staff Writer 


Ross Sports Center has been a second home for 
members of the men’s basketball team for the past 
few weeks. The Purple Knights officially started 
practicing on Oct. 15. They will be looking to 
improve upon a 2003-2004 season which saw them 
sport an 8-18 overall record (including a 7-15 con- 
ference record), and miss the postseason for the 
NE-10 tournament for a second straight year. 

Coach Tom O’Shea, in his eighth year at the 
helm of the basketball program, is optimistic after 
the first week of practice. 

“So far, it’s been good,” O’Shea said. “The 
guys are working hard, and I think that they have 
certainly picked up a lot of the things we’re trying 
to teach them.” 

Junior forward Mike Keating credited presea- 
son workouts to the team’s good start. 

“Overall, we’re in a lot better shape, I think, 
than last year,” Keating said. “[The workouts] were 
very tough, and everyone seems to be stronger 
because of it.” 

This year’s edition of the Purple Knights 
returns 11 players from last year’s squad. Keating, 
along with seniors Kyle Dietrich and Eric 
Swiezynski, captain the squad. Returning juniors 
include guards Chase Graves, Aaron Spaulding, 
B.J. Robertson and Will Rothermel. Also returning 
for a second season are sophomore forwards Chris 
Cayole and Jason Porter and guards Brendan 
Mullins and Ryan Maloney. The two first-years on 
the squad are Brian Monahan and James Sorrentine. 

Although the graduations of Delbert Randall 
and Ben Smith, who contributed a third of the scor- 
ing and rebounding from last year’s squad, is a big 
loss, O’Shea doesn’t see this as a step backward for 
the team. 


“Delbert was a big, strong kid, and a post pres- 


ence, O’Shea said. “We did try to replace that, and 
that’s why we’ve brought in a post player, Brian 
Monahan.” 

Monahan, from Kinderhook, N.Y. and 
Christian Brothers Academy, will see significant 
time on the floor this year. 

“Brian is a great post player,” Keating said. 
“He’s a big, strong kid that can rebound well, and is 
a good inside presence.” 

Sorrentine, from Pawtucket, R.I. and St. 
Raphael Academy, is the younger brother of 
University of Vermont star guard T.J. Sorrentine. 

“He’s already the best shooter on the team,” 
Keating said. “He works on it constantly, which 
will help him.” 

Some might wonder if the status of T.J. at 
UVM will spell a media frenzy for James as well. 
O’Shea, however, doesn’t think so. 

“T think people will like to look at that, but you 
know, James is his own person,” Keating said. “He 
has his own game, and he has his one life here at St. 
Michael’s. I certainly am never going to make a big 
~ deal out of it.” 

Keating is also expected to have strong per- 
formances this season. In his his first year, Keating 






Photo by Raina Jensen 
Sophomore Chris Cayole shakes the glass as he 
dunks during practice on Oct. 29. 


led the Purple Knights in scoring and rebounding, 
and was voted Northeast-10 Conference Freshman 
of the Year. Last year, he had to take a medical red- 
shirt for the season because of an injury he suffered 
during the summer. This year he said he is feeling 
fine. 

“Physically, I feel great,” he said. “Mentally, 
it’s been tough getting back to where I was before. 
Little things like getting in control of my game and 
letting the plays come to you.” 

_.. O’Shea is equally excited,.about having 
Keating return. 

“Tt doesn’t take a rocket scientist to figure out 
that he’s a big plus for this team,” O’Shea said. “He 
might be a little off at the beginning, but as the sea- 
son progresses hopefully Mike will hit his stride.” 

Whatever the case, the team realizes one main 


. thing that it needs to improve in order to do well in 


the competitive NE-10 Conference — team defense. 
Last year, the Purple Knights were 13th out of the 
15 teams in the conference in average points 
allowed. 

“T think it comes down to defense and rebound- 
ing,” Keating said. “We have a ton of guys that can 
put the ball in the hoop. But playing solid defense 
for 30 seconds, wearing the opponent down, and 
then going to offense is what separates a bad team 
from a good team, and a good team from a great 
team.” 

The Purple Knights open up with an exhibition 
game on Nov. 6 against the University of Vermont. 
The regular season begins on Noy. 15 when they 
travel to Elkins, W. Va. to play Davis and Elkins 
College. 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


High school: Boxborough 


In your free time: Hang out with 


Regional High. people on my floor, upperclassmen 
¢ and teammates. 
Started playing: Five-years-old. 
: Favorite music: Led Zeppelin, U2, 
Name: Liana DeMarco Why SMC: I like snowboarding Phish, Dave Matthews Band and 

and the classes seemed interesting. The Who. 

Why chosen by 

The Defender: 


Won her first individual race 


Team strength: The way we sup- 


port each other, there’s great com- 


Favorite food: Cannoli. 


in the 100-yard butterfly and —_radery on the team. Plans for after graduation: Take a 
finished in second in the 50- year off and either travel or do vol- 
yard butterfly. Favorite SMC memory: The night —_unteer work. : 


the Red Sox.won.the World Series, 60 ey yu ute Os 





Mark Byron 





From cursed 


to first 


The Boston Red Sox shock the world 


Bucky Dent’s and Aaron 
Boone’s homeruns will no 
longer haunt the dreams of Red 
Sox fans. Regardless of how 
much we think it will result dif- 
ferently, Bill Buckner is never 
going to stop that ball from 
rolling under his glove and into 
right field. That’s how history 
played out and Red Sox fans 
have dealt with it for 18 years. 
Now, 18 years later and 86 
years since the last World 
Series win, the Boston Red Sox 
have officially reversed the 
curse and have become the 
best team in baseball. 

It’s been proven that you 
don’t have to have the best 
record in baseball in order to be 
the best team in baseball. At the 
end of the regular season, the 
New York Yankees and the St. 
Louis Cardinals had superior 
records to the Red Sox. Both 
teams had more than 100 wins 
while the Red Sox settled for 

“98. At a couple of points 
throughout the season,..Boston 
had a shot at taking first place 
from the Yankees, but luck ran 
short. It settled for the wild card 
and prepared for the road 
ahead. -No way was its search 
for a pennant going to be an 
easy one. 

First. the Sox had to deal 
with the Anaheim Angels. 
Three games were all the Red 
Sox needed to overcome that 
obstacle. The late inning hero- 
ics of David Ortiz sealed the 
deal as the Sox took one step 
closer to the pennant. However, 
the team that had extinguished 
Boston’s dreams in years past 
still stood in the way. 

Before the season started, 
there was talk that Alex 
Rodriguez, one of the best play- 
ers in the game, was going to be 
traded to the Red Sox. In that 
trade, Boston would lose 
Nomar Garciappara, one of the 
city’s famous faces and favorite 
shortstops for the past decade. 
Trade rumors went on and on 
until finally agreements could- 
n’t be reached and the trade fell 
through. 

Next thing you knew, slip- 
pery George Steinbrenner, the 
Yankees owner, weaseled his 
way down to Texas and made 
Rodriguez an offer he couldn’t 
refuse. The already-stacked 
Yankees added 100 more RBI’s 
and 30 more homeruns to its 
batting order. The love for the 
game is supposed to supersede 
financial promises when it 
comes to sports. Jason Varitek 
made this clear to Rodriguez 
this summer. Apparently, 
Rodriguez misunderstood what 
Varitek was trying to say and it 


exchanging fists. Now Rodri- 
guez is upset for two reasons: 
One, he instigated a fight with 
the team Gabe Kapler is on, and 
two, he chose the team that did- 
n’t make it to the World Series. 
Maybe next year, buddy! 

Despite the fact that 
Rodriguez went to the Yankees, 
Boston still ended up trading 
Garciaparra. In the trade, the 
Red Sox got a guy from 
Colombia and a guy named 
Doug. It didn’t seem like the 
Red Sox would benefit from 
this trade, but once Orlando 
Cabrera and Doug Mient- 
kiewicz were introduced to 
Fenway Park, they knew what 
baseball in Boston was all 
about. The pair weren’t the best 
hitters in the world, but their 
Hoover-like gloves made up for 
what they lacked at the plate. 
Welcome to the squad gentle- 
men. By the way, you both look 
great with a B on your head. 

So, the Yankees were the 
next team Boston needed- to 
face in order to advance. The 
first three games of the Series, 
in which the Bronx Bombers 
spanked the Red Sox, made the 
team’s chances of moving on 
look very grim. History has 
shown that no team down three 
games has ever come back to 
win a Series. Well, history also 
cursed the Red Sox and that 
didn’t seem to bother them. 
Four games later, the Red Sox 
beat the Yankees and won a 
spot in the biggest series imag- 
inable. 

The St. Louis Cardinals 
were the last team standing in 
the way of the Red Sox dreams 
to capture a title. Every time 
Albert Pujols stepped to the 
plate, I found myself biting my 
lip and squinting my eyes. Yet 
neither he nor the rest of the 
Cardinals could stop the red hot 
Red Sox. Four games later 
Boston had swept the Cardinals 
and were bringing its victory 
trophy back to Massachusetts. 

The dreams of many New 
Englanders had finally come 
true. Now thousands of old 
folks who’ve been watching the 
Red Sox since they could see 
can die happily. Younger fans 
like myself won’t be miserable 
in the last stages of our lives 
when baseball is the only thing 
that keeps us alive. We can buy 
the T-shirts and hooded sweat- 
shirts that say “Red Sox, 2004 
World Series Champions.” Best 
of all we can stare back at 
Yankees fans with a little smirk 
on our faces. Oh how sweet it 
is. 
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For up-to-date scores, 
call the SMC sports hot line 
at (802) 654-2SMC 


Field Hockey 
(8-11, 8-8 NE-10) 


10/20 
SMC 0, Merrimack 1 
10/23 
SMC 2, AIC O 
10/27 
SMC 0, Stonehill 2 


Men’s Soccer 
(4-13-1, 1-12-0 NE-10) 


10/21 

SMC 0, Middlebury 2 
10/23 

SMC 0, St. Anselm 1 
10/27 - 

SMC 0, Merrimack 2 


Women’s Soccer 
(8-8-2, 5-8-1 NE-10) 


10/23 
SMC 0, AIC 1 
10/27 
SMC 0, Bryant 1 


Volleyball 
(5-17, 3-9 NE-10) 


10/22-23 
SMC O, Le Moyne 3 
SMC 0, Dowling 3 
10/26 
SMC 1, Middlebury 3 
10/30 
SMC 0, Merrimack 3 


Cross Country 


10/24 
NE-10 Championships 
Women: 11th of 14 
Men: 6th of 14 
11/7 
NCAA Regionals 


Men’s Tennis 
(1-3, 1-3 NE-10) 


10/9 
SMC 4, Pace 8 
10/10 
SMC 0, Bryant 9 
3/8 
at Colby Sawyer 


Women’s Tennis 
(4-1, 3-1 NE-10) 


10/9 
SMC 8, Pace 1 
10/10 
SMC 2, Bryant 7 
3/26 
vs. AIC 


Swimming 


10/24 
vs. Colby Sawyer & 
University of New England 
Men: 1st 
Women: 2nd 
11/6 


at UMass Dartmouth 
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SPORTS 


Swim team’s a stroke ahead of things 


After a strong season opener, the swim teams are looking ahead with es hg 


By Mark Byron 
Sports Editor 


After a first-place finish for 
the men and a second-place fin- 
ish for the women in their first 
meet, the swim teams are more 
than optimistic about the rest of 
the season. Head coach Jim 
Donoghue said the team’s strong 
opening could be a sign for future 
dominance, or it could mean next 
to nothing. 

“We started off great with 
people who came in with good 


attitudes and intentions to do 


good things,” Donoghue said. 
“What it could mean is that peo- 
ple who did well know what 
they’re doing right.” 

On Oct. 23, the St. Michael’s 
College swim teams met with 
Colby-Sawyer College and the 
University of New England for 
their season opening tri-meet. 
The men scored 251 points and 
the women notched 317 points. 

Women’s diving captain 
Kristen Baran said she is opti- 
mistic about the team’s dedica- 
tion and its desire to do well. 
Ellie Hedden, one of the team’s 
stronger butterfly swimmers, is 
studying abroad, but once she 
returns, the team will really come 
together, Baran said. 

“T’m really excited for this 
season because of the potential 
we have,” Baran said. “If we stay 
on the same track that we’re on 
now, we will put up pretty good 
numbers.” 

First-year Liana DeMarco 
said she doesn’t feel the pressure 
of being a new player on an ath- 
letic team. In her first singles 
event, the 100-yard butterfly, she 
took first-place. She also came in 
second in the 50-yard butterfly 
and played a vital role in the 
team’s third-place finish in the 
200-yard medley relay. 

Donoghue said he is pleased 
with the first-years’ work ethic 
and willingness to try. The team 
is lucky because first-years have 
filled holes in events that others 
didn’t want to compete in, 
Donoghue said. He added that 
they can concentrate on their 
stronger events instead of ones 
they don’t necessarily like. 

“Mike Kaas looks to bring in 


Field Hockey 

The field hockey team lost to 
Stonehill 2-0 in the NE-10 
Quarterfinals Oct. 27. Second- 
half goals by  ninth-ranked 
Stonehill were enough to defeat 
tenth-ranked St. Michael’s. 
Senior goaltender Jess Anderson 
blocked 10 shots in the Purple 
Knights’ loss. St. Michael’s was 
outshot by Stonehill by a 16-6 
margin. Seniors Anderson, Tam- 
sen Hunter, Linette Letendre, 
Becky Millington, Juliet Rose 
and Meghan Segar played in their 
final game at St. Michael’s. 





Photos by Raina Jensen 


First-year Kerry Slade practices her backstroke in the St. Michael’s pool on Oct. 28. Slade specializes in the 
individual medley event but competed in the freestyle and butterfly events in the season opener. 


a lot of talent and fill holes and 
his speed will be a significant 
point-getter for us,” Donoghue 
said. 

First-year Kaas finished in 
first-place in the men’s 50-yard 
butterfly and 100-yard butterfly 
and assisted in the team’s first- 
place finish in the 200-yard 
freestyle relay. He said he’s look- 
ing forward to a strong season in 
which the team will improve 
from last year’s performances. 

“T’m going to do all I can, 
swim as hard as I can and bring in 
as many points as I can,” Kaas 
said. “I’m going to pressure 
myself and help the team as best 
as I can.” 

Men’s junior captain Chris 
Cochran said the season is look- 
ing good so far, despite the men’s 
lack in numbers. With only seven 
team members, the swimmers are 
relying on each other to give it 
their all in every event. The team 
is also missing its co-captain 
Thomas Wu, who is studying 
abroad this semester. 

“The men’s biggest flaw is 
shortness in numbers,” 
Donoghue said. “Swimming in 
general, there are fewer men than 
women.” 

Cochran finished in first 
place in four of the events in 
which he competed, including 
100-yard freestyle, 500-yard 
freestyle and 100-yard individ- 
ual medley. He also finished first 
in the 200-yard freestyle relay 
with the assistance of Kaas and 
sophomores Joey Maher and 





Members of both the men’s and women’s teams wait on the clock before 
starting their practice laps on Oct. 28. 


Allan Smith. Judging from the 
results of the first meet, Cochran 
said the team is likely to improve 
as the season continues. 

“A few records can be 
expected this season,” Cochran 
said. “We'll definitely have some 
strong first-place performances 
from Allan Smith and Michael 
Kaas. I need to make sure first 
and foremost that I’m working as 
hard as I can and the team will 
see that and do their best.” 

“Chris’ versatility as both a 
swimmer and a diver gives him 
great potential,” Donoghue said. 

Smith gives Donoghue cred- 
it for leading the team to this 
point. He said Donoghue is an 
excellent coach whose role in the 
team’s success is extremely 
important. 


Weekly Highlights 


Women’s Soccer 

The women’s soccer team 
ended its season Oct. 27 after los- 
ing to Bryant, 1-0. St. Michael’s 
needed to win its final match and 
receive outside help in order to 
claim the eighth postseason seed. 
First-year goaltender Gillian 
Goldman deflected eight shots in 
the loss. Junior Kaylin 
Williamson and sophomore 
Rachel Gallien were named to 
the NE-10 all-academic soccer 
team. Seniors Devin Camer- 
lengo, Jess Mulson and Karyn 
Sporer were honored in their 
final college game. 


Men’s Soccer 

Two first-half goals by 
Merrimack were enough to beat 
St. Michael’s Oct. 27. Junior 
goaltender Patrick Melvin tallied 
10 saves in the Purple Knights’ 


defeat. Seniors Pablo Noguera, . 


Bobby Self and Michael 
Ulshoeffer were honored in their 
final college game. 


Volleyball 

St. Michael’s was eliminated 
from playoff contention after 
falling to league rival Merrimack, 
3-0, Oct. 30. This was the volley- 
ball team’s sixth straight loss. 


“We look to him for support 
throughout the whole. season,” 
Smith said. “He knows what he’s 
doing and we don’t question his 
authority.” 

The swim team travels to the 
University of Massachusetts at 
Dartmouth for its second meet of 
the season on Saturday, Nov. 6. 

Senior Erin Conlon said the 
teams stand a good chance of 
coming close to or beating 
UMass Dartmouth this year. 

“Tt will be exciting to see 
what we can do against teams 
this year,” Conlon said. 

“Other than lousy coaching,” 
Donoghue said, “everything’s 
great.” 


It has three matches remaining in 
the season. 


Swimming 

The St. Michael’ s diving 
teams were placed fourth in the 
NE-10 preseason coaches poll. 
The men’s swimming team 
placed fifth while the women’s 
team placed fourth. In their sea- 
son opener, the men finished in 
first place and the women fin- 
ished in second. Men’s captain 
Chris Cochran and women’s cap- 
tain Kristen Baran both recorded 
first place finishes. 


